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STARVATION WINTER OF THE BLACKFEET 


BY HELEN B. WEST 


History’s burden is made up of various 
components: the ponderous clarifying 
of the past, tracing in it a recognizable 
pattern that will make sense to the 
present; the meticulous scholarship in- 
volved in bringing to light the details 
of that pattern; and the simpler duty of 
delayed justice. “The future will deter- 
mine that; history will prove in the end 
who is right.” History, in the case of 
the tragic Starvation Winter of the 
Blackfeet, has been sluggish. 





Helen Bennett West, a native of Minneapolis and a 
graduate of Mills College in Oakland Calif., has a con- 
suming interest in the historical background of the 
country around Cut Bank where she now lives with her 
physician husband and three young children. While at 
Mills she majored in English, with emphasis on creative 
writing; and in 1948, the year she graduated, she won 
the Marjorie Fisher Winston prize for excellence in 
writing. Mrs. West also edited PACIFIC, a quarterly 
magazine published by the college. She was married to 
Robert K. West of Great Falls in 1949 while Dr. West 
was completing his medical education in California. 
They moved to Cut Bank in 1952. Three years ago Mrs. 
West completed a historical slide and tape documentary 
on the history of the prairie country, Entitled “Traces 
of the Past’, it has been shown to schools and various 
organizations throughout the state. 
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The facts of the matter are simply 
and well-documented in the history 
books: by 1883, the buffalo were gone. 
The suddenness and effectiveness of 
the slaughter brought to an immediate 
head the results of this destruction 
which had been foreseen in a vague 
and general way for years; and, human- 
itarian programs for the Indian in that 
era being a scarce item, no provisions 
had been made for the subsistence of 
the Piegans, on their northern Montana 
reservation, when their centuries-old 
way of life should come to an abrupt 
end. There was intense and terrible 
suffering during the winter of 1883-84, 
and one-quarter of the tribe, nearly 600 
Piegans, died of starvation. 

The reasons for and justifications of 
this neglect are considerably more com- 
plex and reflect in interesting propor- 
tions the various elements of frontier 
life. 
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It is 75 years since the Blackfeet Indians of 
Montana experienced the terrible starvation win- 
ter described in the accompanying article. As 
this magazine goes to press, word comes that the 
tribe may be facing a similar winter, short of 
supplies and money. 

Ben Swig, financial adviser to the Blackfeet 
and an adopted chief of the tribe, met in San 
Francisco late in October with tribal leaders. A 
write-up of their deliberations appeared recently 
in a San Francisco paper. The meeting followed 
closely upon the first snowfall of the year, a 
storm in October which took the lives of several 
hunters in the state and was the first omen of 
what many believe will be another hard winter 
for the Blackfeet. 

“I’m trying to get clothes and blankets for 
these people,” Swig said. “It gets down to 40 
below up in their country, you know. And the 
tribe is practically broke.” 

Ordinarily, explained Walter S. Wetzel, chair- 
man of the tribal council, the Indian families are 
supported through the long, jobless winter on in- 
come from oil leases of reservation land. Oil 
production has dropped the past year, though, and 
the emergency fund has all but evaporated. 

The efforts of Swig and the tribal leaders are 
reminiscent of the frustrations of an earlier day, 
when the Blackfeet Indian Agent tried without 
success to ward off the disaster described in this 
article. 

Blackfeet councilmen who attended the San 
Francisco meeting included, besides Wetzel, 
Charles Momberg, George Kipp and Robert La- 
Fromboise. Swig, Who was made honorary Chief 
Red Eagle of the tribe, left for Washington the 
day after the meeting to “try to cut a little red 
tape and get shoes” for his adopted tribe. He 
claims that there is $10 million worth of surplus 
government shoes, clothing and blankets at the 

yeneral Services Administration but that the In- 

ian Affairs Bureau says it cannot be accepted 





for use by the tribe. 








Major John W. Young arrived to take 
over his duties as agent at Badger Creek 
on the Blackfeet reservation December 
15, 1876. He left in April, 1884, an un- 
usually long term of office in that par- 
ticular post, under a storm of abuse and 
villification. At that time, the entire 


responsibility for that dreadful winter 
was put on his unpopular shoulders, and 
it has been left there ever since. 

A scapegoat is a simplifying element 
when feelings run high, but a final 
evaluation of responsibility cannot be 
undertaken without an examination of 
the various motives involved, and, more 
especially, the Major’s own story. 

Accounts of the Starvation Winter 
range in the literature which touches 
the subject all the way from accurate 
and conservative statement of fact: 
“Death from starvation actually took 
place at the Blackfoot agency during 
the years 1883 and 1884, when complete 
crop failure was added to the loss of the 
buffalo and the depleted government 
stores,” to pure fiction with various 
gradations in between. 

James Willard Schultz’s My Life As 
An Indian and Friends of My Life As 
An Indian contain numerous references 
to that particular winter: “Came the 
winter of 1882-83 [sic] the dreadful 
‘Starvation Winter’ of the Pikuni. The 
buffalo had disappeared, the agent for 
the tribe had misrepresented its condi- 
tion in his annual reports to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and the people 
starved. More than five hundred died 
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These Piegan Indians, photographed on the Missouri River near Fort Benton in 1884, appear well fed and 

clothed and in good condition to face another winter. Their fellows on the Blackfeet reservation had not 

fared so well. The Indian burial pictured on page 2 is a stark reminder of the pall of death which spread 

over the tribe during the terrible winter described here. The only recourse to death is shown at the bottom 

of page 3—the pitifully inadequate food ration doled out by an Indian Service encumbered by red tape 
and a tragically ill-conceived Indian policy. 











from want of food.”* “A new and kind ““Here is my card,’ the Inspector re- 
agent, Major Allen, had taken the place plied, ‘and I'll just add that I suspend 
of the agent who had caused the death you right now. Your goose is cooked.’ 
of more than five hundred of them “The agent read the card and sank 
from want of food that he could have back into his chair, speechless.” * 
obtained.” * Joseph Kinsey Howard adopts the 

“In his annual report of the summer, same assumptions concerning Young’s 
the Agent had written at great length role in that winter and brings it up both 
about the heathenish rites of his people, in Strange Empire and Montana, High, 
but had said little of their needs. .. . In Wide and Handsome. Although the win- 
fact, he gave no hint of the approaching ter of 1881 was particularly severe, 
calamity.” + Toward the end of the same there is no record that the winter of 
book, he winds up with a fictionalized 1883 or 1884 was worse than usual, but 
account of a supposed encounter be- Howard says, “A day or two after 
tween Major Young and a government Christmas, 1883, a luminous and glitter- 
inspector who, Schultz says, has been ing mist formed over the northern and 
sent by Father Prando, a Jesuit priest eastern Rockies slope. . . . Frantically, 
on the edge of the reservation, which is the Pikuni-Blackfeet prayed to Aisoyim- 
nothing if not dramatic. stan, the Cold Maker, not to persecute 

“ “You —— ——— Canting old hypo- their people; pleadingly they sought of 
crite, he cried, ‘What do you mean by their Indian agent a few extra rations. 
denying that your charges are starv- But rations were low: the agent had 
ing? Hey? What do you mean, sir?’ reported (seeking to make a record for 

“*They are not starving,’ the Agent himself) that the Blackfeet were now | 
replied. ‘I will admit that they haven’t os 

: ‘ Burlingame, Merrill G., The Montana Frontier, 

a large ration, but they are not starving (State Publishing Co., Helena, 1942) p. 251. 
by any means. Not starving by any gg of ov mae In = (Houghton Miff- 
means, sir. But who are you, sir? What rosa " ag Magara 
right have you, breaking in here and Vy eae ls An Indian, (Houghton Mifflin, 1907) 
questioning me?’ Ibid. pp. 405-06 
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nearly self-supporting. The mercury 
dropped to 40, 50 below zero, and 
stayed there for sun upon sun... . They 
were deserted by their agent, who was 
being replaced; his successor arrived in 
the midst of the worst suffering and did 
his best. Word of their plight reached 
Montana towns and rescue expeditions 
were organized. . . . Cursing freighters 
fought their way over drifted trails to 
the reservation with wagon loads of 
food. . . . They found six hundred In- 
dians—one quarter of the tribe—starved 
to death.” ® 

The story of the Starvation Winter 
appears again in a recent novel by Mil- 
ton Lott, The Last Hunt. At the end of 
the book, Lott attempts to show the 
dreadful results of the extermination of 
the buffalo. He quotes an agent who is 
apparently Major Allen, appointed to 
succeed Young. “They [the Blackfeet] 
had raised a few cattle and sheep and 
what with this and the buffalo, the 
agent—the one before me—had reported 
them as nearly self-supporting. And 
then the buffalo failed, the agent left, 
and I came into his place.” 

The factual, concise accounts neces- 
sarily overlook the elements of human 
drama, the others use it inaccurately 
and at the expense of fact and historical 
impartiality. That there is the conflict 
which produces drama becomes evident 
upon an examination of Major Young’s 
correspondence and the newspaper ac- 
counts of the time. It appears that the 
latter, which are numerous and all of 
the same general content, are the basis 
of the highly colored accounts. 

Following is an account from the New 
York Times, June 25, 1884, p. 5 entitled 
“Indians dying from starvation.” “There 
is little doubt that the Indians of Pop- 
lar River, Montana, are in a most de- 
plorable condition and dying from abso- 
lute starvation. At the Blackfoot Agency 
also matters have not changed for the 
better since the advent of the new 
agent. The Indians are still starving 


and are becoming so desperate that the 
commander of the military detachment 
recently 


sent from Fort Shaw has 
























The Blackfeet were among the most noble and in- 
dependent people of the plains when this portrait 
of Low Horn, a North Blackfoot chief, was painted 
at Fort McKenzie in 1833 by the Swiss painter, 
Carl Bodmer, when he accompanied Prince Maxi- 
milian of Wied on the memorable trip of scientific 
exploration to the upper Missouri River territory. 





deemed it advisable to remain in the 
agency for the protection of the settlers 
in case of outbreak, which is deemed 
probable to occur at any moment. The 
settlers say they are at present in more 
danger from Piegans than from the 
Crees or any other Northern tribes ac- 
customed to raiding the territory. The 
Piegans are dying from sheer starvation 
at the rate of three or four per day, and 
even the little children who attend the 
public schools are too weak from hun- 
ger to study. Major Young is held re- 
sponsible for it all, and no blame seems 
to attach to the new agent.” 

Other statements in contemporary 
newspapers concerning Young’s respon- 
sibility for conditions are numerous. The 
following is from the Sun River Sun, 
June 12, 1884: “The worst has never 
been told. Ex-agent John Young should 
have made an estimate for more than 
1/8 rations. He alone is responsible for 
the wretchedness and starvation here.” 





* Montana, High, Wide and Handsome, (Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1943), pp. 155-56. He gives substantially 
the same account in Strange Empire (Wm. Morrow, 
1952), pp. 356-57, with the change that now the 
mercury has sunk to 60 below zero. He also men- 
tions Fr. Prando’s role in getting word of the dis- 
aster to Ft. Shaw. 

"The Last Hunt, (Houghton Mifflin, New York, 
1954,) p. 319. 
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These Piegan chiefs, splen- 
didly dressed, are pictured 
outside the early Canadian 
trading post, Rocky Mountain 
House, in 1870. Behind them 
stands one of the many Cath- 
olic “Blackrobes” who min- 
istered among them. These 
noble men have little in com- 
mon with their brethren of 
Montana’s Blackfeet reserva- 
tion whose starvation winter 
of a litthe more than a decade 
later is described in this ar- 
ticle. Photo contributed by 
the Public Archives of Can- 
ada, Ottawa. 





And from the Benton Herald of May 
26, 1883: “John Young has repeatedly 
reported to the commissioner of Indian 
affairs that his Indians were almost self- 
supporting, and by reason of such glow- 
ing report the department has cut down 
the supply of rations.” 

In dramatic contrast to the above are 
the letters of John Young himself which 
are to be found in the Archives of the 
Blackfeet Agency at the Museum of the 
Plains Indians in Browning, Montana. 
Many of the letters are faded or illeg- 
ible, but enough comes through to give 
us a feeling of immediacy to those win- 
ter days, and to indicate what kind of 
a man Major Young was: stiff-necked, 
intractable and highly unpopular with 
nearly everyone who knew him; but the 
letters leave us no doubt as to his sin- 
cerity and the very real suffering he 
himself endured. 

Major Young begins, as early as 1878, 
to foresee the end of the buffalo and to 
suggest that plans must be made to meet 
it. He writes to the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs in Washington, D.C., on 
July 26, 1878, “They (the Indians) ad- 
mit that Buffalo will within a limited 
time fail and that its necessary to pre- 
pare for some other means of support.” 

From that letter on, there are periodic 
references to the approaching disappear- 
ance of the buffalo and the dependence 
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of the Piegans on increased government 
rations, the letters gaining in urgency 
as the months go by. 

The agency was moved in 1880 to a 
lower location on Badger Creek, now 
referred to (since the move in 1895 of 
the agency to Browning) as “Old 
Agency.” It was built, surrounded by 
a high stockade, near the creek, in a 
broad valley between the rolling grassy 
ridges of the foothills. Old Agency was 
known for years to the Indians as the 
Country of the Dead;* there is a slight 
rise to the south where the hundreds of 
bodies were placed, only partially bur- 
ied, in the crude wooden coffins the 
agency carpenter was kept busy build- 
ing during those spring and winter 
months. 

Young writes to the Commissioner on 
April 26, 1881, that he must have more 
supplies, that after the unsuccessful 
hunts of the previous winter and since 
the buffalo are so far away and in such 
small quantities, he expects more In- 
dians to be dependent on the agency 
during the next winter. 

Apparently not getting the support 
he had hoped for, he writes the Commis- 
sioner again on July 12, 1881, requesting 
permission to go to Washington himself 
to explain fully the need for more sup- 


“McClintock, Walter, The Old North Trail, (Mac- 
millan and Co., London, 1910), p. 333. 














































plies to prevent starvation. He com- 
ments again on the diminishing game, 
says there is small support from the 
embryo farms and the young stock cows, 
points out that he has been at the 
agency nearly five years and has never 
before asked for leave of absence, and 
concludes by saying that he considers 
the trip of such importance that he will 
go at his own expense if he is not grant- 
ed funds for the trip by the Commis- 
sioner. 

Matters get progressively worse and 
by July, 1882, Young is greatly dis- 
tressed by the reduction in the appro- 
priation which Congress has made for 
the coming year. He writes forcefully, 
on July 15, to the Commissioner that 
this reduction will in all probability 
cause much loss of life. He says that 
considerable military force will be 
needed to protect government property 
and the cattle herd from destruction if 
no supplies or relief are in prospect. He 
urges that these supplies arrive before 
November, since freighting in the win- 
ter is almost impossible, and adds, with 
an intensity of feeling that shows the 
mounting pressure of the past months, 
“Anxiety and sleepless nights... I must 
try to avoid in the coming [winter].” 


The Indians themselves apparently 
became resentful of the cut in appro- 
priations, for Young writes to Col. Gib- 
bon at Fort Shaw on July 31, 1882, that 
the Indians are restless and dissatisfied 
by the reduction of rations and requests 
that Col. Kent’s command be moved 


These Indians were pictured 
on the Blackfeet Reservation 
in the fall of 1888 before 
they faced another cruel win- 
ter on the plains. This fine 
photograph appears in_ the 
book “Sport Among the Rock- 
ies.”’ an account of the obser- 
vations of a group of New 
Yorkers who visited the Black- 
feet under the guidance of 
Joe Kipp. 





nearer the agency “for moral support it 
would afford.” 

Let it be remarked here that there 
was, in all probability, no Indian tribe 
in Montana more susceptible to the ef- 
fect of the presence of troops; the agent 
remarks often that the Piegans, by repu- 
tation, with the other members of the 
Blackfoot Confederacy, were the fierc- 
est and most feared of any Indians in 
the Territory, recalling the still recent 
Baker massacre of 1870, and react with 
the most pathetic fright to the mere ap- 
pearance of a soldier, many of them run- 
ning in panic for the brush.’ This reac- 
tion undoubtedly explains the docility 
of the Piegans during subsequent 
months. 

The unrest and dissatisfaction grows, 
with the agent himself being blamed 
for the small rations on issue day. 
Young comments August 15, 1882, on 
the change in bearing of the Indians, 
brought about by the presence of troops; 
previously they had been sullen and 
had even made threats of killing the 
agent before the summer was over.'® 
Finally, according to a letter of Sept. 


’Letter from Piegan chiefs to Commissioner, Oct. 22, 
1878, and letter from Agent to Commissioner, Oct. 
23, 1878; Blackfeet Agency Archives, Browning, 
Montana. 

Information passed on by a “Mr. Burd who lives on 
Depouie Creek,” in letter Aug. 18, 1882. See also 


Schultz, My Life As An Indian, p. 400, quoting 
remark of Berry (Joe Kipp, who also had a ranch 
on Dupuyer Creek), “‘We told you months ago to 


kill that Agent of yours. Had you done that, there 
would have been a great excitement where the 
white people live, and men would have been sent 
here to look into the matter. They would have 
learned that you were without food, and a plenty 
would have been sent to you.’ ” 


















11, 1882, the supplies were increased 
twenty-five percent; Young complains 
that this is still insufficient. 

Young writes T. C. Power, who at 
that time is in Washington, and whom 
Young is anxious to have exert his in- 
fluence for larger appropriations on 
Feb. 27, 1883: “My anxiety is great to 
know what is to be done by the Depart- 
ment for these tribes next year, are 
they to be fed and helped until they are 
able to help themselves, which they 
wish to do and entreat for help. I hope 
its to be so.” 

T. C. Power seems to be, in an exam- 
ination of the letterbooks, Young’s only 
friend and confidant. Young writes 
Power often on various matters, and 
Power, in turn, comes through with 
valuable help. A possible explanation, 
of course, is T. C. Power’s role as mer- 
chant and supplier of treaty goods and 
annuities, with it attendant profits, but 
the friendship seems to be a genuine 
one and Power’s concern over Major 
Young’s difficulties sincere. 

The letters of most of the next few 
months have faded beyond readability, 
but telegrams such as the following to 
the Commissioner on May 7, 1883, in- 
dicate the severity of the situation: 
“There will not be provisions enough 
next month to prevent suffering. Can 
anything be done?” 
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On May 14, he writes, presaging the 
action he is to take the next Septem- 
ber, “I have passed thro much anxiety 
during the past two winters from the 
insufficient appropriation for the In- 
dians of my charge, if another such 
winter is before me, I may ask to be re- 
moved, but that depends on the action 
of the Department.” 

And on Aug. 27, 1883: “Fifty steers 
will not be enough to prevent suffering 
and prevent the destruction of the stock 
herd.” Young adds that any addition 
will have to come before winter; later 
delivery is impossible. 

Meanwhile, in spite of the obvious ap- 
proaching disaster, Congress has once 
again neglected to increase the appro- 
priation for the following year. The 
consequences, to Young, are obvious. 
He has written the Commissioner again 
and receives the following instructions 
in a letter dated Sept. 13, 1883 from 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs: 
“Referring to your letter ... that the 
balance to be delivered will not be 
enough to prevent suffering and the de- 
struction of the stock herd, you are ad- 
vised of the fact that the total appro- 
priation made by Congress for the In- 
dians belonging to your agency has al- 
ready been exhausted .. . and as it is 
not in the power of this Department to 
make any further provisions for their 
support . . . nothing further can be done. 


























Left, a group of Piegans 
posed at the Blackfeet Agency 
at Badger Creek in the fall of 
1888. Third from the left is 
the Blackfeet chief, White 
Calf, whose running feud with 
Agent Young contributed to 
the suffering of the Indians 
in the starvation winter de- 
scribed here. This picture 
also appeared in the book 
“Sport Among the Rockies” 
published in Troy, N. Y., in 
1889. 





These Blackfeet, right, are 
pictured in Helena, about 
1905, in front of the notor- 
ious Old Capitol Music Hall, 
located at the corner of Wall 
and Main streets. Warmly 
garbed in white men’s cloth- 
ing, these Indians were in 
town as Federal Court 
witnesses. 





“You will comply with instructions 
given you in relation to division of 
supplies.” 

Major Young has unequivocally lost 
and is without recourse; he has taken 
all he can of defeat and discouragement 
and he does the only thing possible: on 
Sept. 24, 1883, he sends his resignation 
to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
“T have the honor to acknowledge the 
receipt of official letter under date of 
Sept. 13, and marked F-L 15561 /83 ad- 
vising me that nothing further can be 
done for the support of these Indians, 
and directing my compliance with the 
instructions given in relation to divi- 
sion of Supplies. Those instructions 
shall be carefully followed. Strong 
hopes have lately been given to these 
Indians assembled in council by the 
Inspector Special Agent and the mem- 
ber of the Senate Commission, that 
more food would be sent to them. It is a 
grave error not to keep even an implied 
promise made to Indians. The division 
of supplies authorized will not prevent 
distress and loss of life and in all prob- 
ability lead to outrage. My police force 
in such case would be useless, my em- 
ployees, not being bound by any prin- 




























ciple of honor or duty, would leave. I 
could not supply their places. And it 
will become necessary for me to call on 
the military for protection of govern- 
ment property and the lives of my 
family. 

“Greatly preferring that someone bet- 
ter fitted to meet these movements, or 
perhaps possessed of ability to avoid 
them, be appointed, I most respectfully 
request the acceptance of my resigna- 
tion, to take effect on the arrival here 
of my successor. 

Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
John Young 
U. S. Indian Agent.” 

It is in the middle of March, 1884, be- 
fore his successor, Major Allen, arrives 
to relieve Young, and the months in be- 
tween are ones of nightmare and heart- 
break. Letter after letter, telegram 
after telegram, is sent to the Commis- 
sioner in Washington, D.C., Power in 
Helena, and the commanding officers of 
Ft. Shaw. 

“T am entirely out of beef and killing 
Stock Cattle to keep my Indians from 
Suffering.” "' 


" Letter to T. C. Power, Helena, Oct. 9, 1883. 











On Oct. 31, 1883, Young writes to the 
Commissioner that the flour is nearly 
out and no bacon, rice, coffee, Hominy, 
beans or oatmeal have arrived; there is 
no information as to where they are or 
when they may arrive at the agency. 

“Received additional Beef. . . Have 
now only four weeks supply of flour. 
Must have more at once.” '” 

On December 18, 1883, he writes Col. 
Moale at Ft. Shaw, saying that T. C. 
Power is taking responsibility for order- 
ing more flour. Four hundred sacks 
have arrived “under a special personal 
arrangement with Mr. Power to meet an 
emergency. . . . What is in store here 
will be exhausted in a few weeks. And 
Mr. Power is anticipating the action of 
the Dept. and of Congress and taking 
all the responsibility. You may be sure 
his so doing has taken a weight off me 
and prevented much suffering amongst 
my Indians.” 

“Only one weeks half ration of flour 
left. No possibility of any in time ex- 
cept by management with military at 
Fort Shaw.” ™* 

On Feb. 21, 1884, Young writes a 
touching letter to Gen. Brooke at Ft. 
Shaw, telling him flour is on the way; 
delivery is uncertain, with the road 
conditions making freighting difficult, 
and Young asks the General to share 
flour from the Fort until it arrives. “The 
Indians are orderly and wonderfully 
patient all things considered, fewer of- 
fences than common amongst them this 
winter. They must not be allowed to 
starve.” 

So the letters go, all requests neces- 
sitating endless governmental red tape, 
with letters to the Department at Wash- 
ington taking at best a month, every 
emergency order needing authorization 
and approval, and the forthcoming sup- 
plies in such small and trifling amounts 
as to be insufficient even as stop gap 
measures. 

Major Young writes on March 3, 1884, 
after months of delay, that he is ex- 


® Telegram to Commissioner, Dec. 3, 1883. 
" Telegram to Commissioner, Feb. 12, 1884 . 
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pecting his successor momentarily, but 
he must remain until then; he is needed 
“to keep these Indians from starvation 
and its consequences.” 

As the weeks go by and conditions 
become more and more depressing, he 
writes a bitter letter to Gen. John R. 
Brooke at Ft. Shaw, March 13, 1884, 
saying, “I have the honor to inform you 
that a large number of Indians belong- 
ing to this Agency have gone to the 
Teton or Old Agency without either in- 
forming me or obtaining permission to 
do so. 

“IT am satisfied they are not on the 
warpath as they have old men, squaws 
and children with them, and that they 
are after the carcasses of cattle that 
have died, been skinned by white men, 
and left on the prairie.” 

He writes to George Steell at Sun 
River on the same day, “Don’t slack 
your efforts to help me keep these poor 
Indians from starving.” 

On March 18, Young’s successor ar- 
rived, the actual transfer was made 
March 31, and Major Young left for 
New York the following week. 

After reading these disturbing letters, 
it is pertinent to ask what kind of a 
man was Major Young? Physically, he 
was an old man, short, wore a beard 
and walked with a cane.'* He had two 
daughters, Annie and Mrs. Ford, ap- 
parently not young, teaching at the 
agency school, who were graduates of 
“Packer Female College” of Brooklyn, 
N. Y.'° A son, John W. Young, Jr., 
served part of the time as clerk at the 
agency. As to disposition, he was ap- 
parently stiff, blunt and unbending, for- 
mal and abstemious, a type not likely 
to endear himself to the Indians or to 
the rough element of the frontier. 


" Personal interview with Frank Vielle at Heart Butte 


on the Blackfeet reservation, Nov. 7, 1955. “He was 
a mean old man; the Indians didn’t like him,” said 
Vielle of Young, reflecting the Indian point of view 
of the time. Frank Vielle was born in 1868 and is 
the son of Francois Vielle whose name appears 
often in accounts of early fur trading and freight- 
ing 

“Letter from Young, Oct. 28, 1879, Blackfeet Agency 
Archives 

















Here is the land of plenty which sustained the Plains Indians before a hopelessly misguided Indian policy 
sent them starving to ever-shrinking reservations. This watercolor showing buffalo herds on the Upper 
Missouri is the work of Carl Bodmer, who explored the area in the early 1800’s with Prince Maximilian. 





The Ft. Benton River Press of Dec. 
31, 1884, contrasts the popular Allen 
with Young: “Indian Agent Allen has 
made himself quite popular with the 
residents in the vicinity of the agency 
... the change from the administration 
of that venerable old fraud, John W. 
Young, is so great that a comparison is 
out of the question.” Allen had been 
out with the cowboys gathering cattle, 
and the article goes on, “Young would 
have let the last old squaw kick the 
bucket before he would have gone out 
on the round up or put himself to any 
particular trouble.” 

What, besides personal dislike, are the 
reasons for the abuse heaped upon 
Major Young? They are interesting and 
complex and fall into three general 
categories, the first being the most far- 
reaching in its effects: the familiar 
move on the part of the stockmen and 
settlers on the frontier to reduce the 
size of the Indian reservation. 

In 1876, the boundaries of the Black- 
feet reservation were moved by Execu- 


tive Order from the Teton River to 
Birch Creek, and now, six years later, 
the stockmen are once again becoming 
covetous of the rich grass and well- 
watered range of the reservation, which 
even today contains some of the choicest 
range-land in the state. Martin Magin- 
nis, the Territory’s representative in 
Washington, in 1882 has a bill before 
the Congress. 

The whole point of the numerous ar- 
ticles and editorials appearing in the 
Ft. Benton papers of 1882-83 appears to 
be to minimize the number of Indians 
on the reservation, and particularly 
Young’s estimate of them, in order to 
show that the size of the reservation 
should be reduced. Young, on the other 
hand, believing just as firmly that the 
reservation acreage is none too large as 
it is, possibly overestimates the num- 
bers of his Indians to keep it intact. 

The Benton Record takes credit for 
the move to reduce the size of the reser- 
vation in the following editorial of Jan. 
5, 1882: “We have labored faithfully 
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to show the true condition of the In- 
dians both on this side of the British 
line and across, and we claim a fair 
share of the credit for the active steps 
now being taken to curtail the Black- 
foot reservation, by which means alone 
can any certain guarantee be given for 
the protection of our settlers against 
predatory redskins.” 

In another editorial entitled “Help 
Maginnis,” in the Jan. 12, 1882, Benton 
Record, the help of the stockmen is en- 
listed: “What the people of this sec- 
tion should do, and it would be well 
for the stockmen to take the initiative, 
perhaps—is to call a mass meeting, pass 
proper resolutions and appoint a com- 
mittee to collect and furnish evidence 
to Delegate Maginnis of the true state 
of the facts in this case of the people 
of Northern Montana vs. Major John 
Young, Indian agents and Inspectors in 
general, the South Piegan Indians et al. 
There is little difficulty in obtaining 
evidence to irrefutably establish the 
fact that less than 3,000 Indians occupy 
nineteen - twentieths of 28,000,000 of 
acres of Northern Montana—or rather 
that this land is falsely claimed by In- 
dian agents to be occupied by these 
Indians who are habitually listed at 
four or five times their actual number; 
that little game is to be found on this 
reservation; that under present condi- 
tions there is no hope of civilizing or 
improving these Indians; that on the 
contrary, a premium is put upon the 
indulgence of their bad propensities; 
and that by the continuance of this res- 
ervation that not only constant loss re- 
sults to settlers from the depredation 
of these Indians, who kill cattle and 
steal horses, but that the progress and 
development of the richest portion of 
Montana is seriously interfered with 
and to serve no good or defensible aim 
whatsoever. . . . It is of the most vital 
importance to all Northern Montana 
that this reservation should be cut 
down as soon as possible, and all of us 
should lend all the assistance in our 
power to accomplish it. Call a mass 
meeting. The Stockmen’s Associations 
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are the most enterprising and public 
spirited organizations of this section 
and we appeal particularly to them in 
the premises.” 

Major Young meanwhile is not silent; 
he is strongly opposed, in the interests 
of his Indians, to the movement afoot 
and recognizes the implications of the 
Record editorials. He writes on Jan. 17, 
1882, that a strong effort is being made 
for a further grab of Indian lands, point- 
ing out that it has been six years since 
the curtailment was made from the 
Teton to Birch Creek and saying, “the 
Benton Record, in the interest of the 
Choteau County ‘Stock Association’ is 
constantly abusing the Agent .. . and 
stirring up . . . dissatisfaction among the 
Indians, all for the purpose of getting 
the Government to again take a slice 
off the reservation, and thus increase 
the stock ranges.” 

He writes Dec. 26, 1882 again to the 
Commissioner, calling his attention to 
the bill before Congress to reduce the 
size of the reservation and asking that 
steps be taken to prevent its passage. 
On the same day, Young writes a long 
and persuasive letter to Martin Magin- 
nis himself, saying that if the reserva- 
tion is reduced, “it is my conviction that 
white men with all their intelligence 
and energy, if numbering only one- 
twelfth of what the Indians do, could 
not make a living off it,” and giving 
his view that the Indians will become 
self-supporting by stock-raising rather 
than by the more intensified farming: 
the present reservation is none too large 
for their needs. “More soldiers,” he con- 
cludes, “would be needed to keep tribes 
on the proposed reduced reservation 
than are now in all Montana.” 

The efforts of the stockmen and the 
contemporary newspapers are _ intensi- 
fied; there are references to Major 
Young as that snivelling old 
fraud,” '® and they culminate in the in- 
vestigation of Young by the Grand Jury 
of Choteau County, with its report ap- 
pearing in the April 28, 1883, Benton 
Record: 


“Benton Record, Feb, 2, 1882. 





No one appreciated the majesty of the Blackfeet Indian in his natural habitat or recorded it so well as 

Charles M. Russell. And no one deplored more the deterioration of the tribes which later came. This beau- 

tiful oil, “Where Tracks Spell War or Meat,” hangs in the Gilcrease Institute of Art and History, in 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 





‘Much of the time of this Grand Jury 
has been occupied by the examinations 
into depredations by Piegan Indians 
upon the cattle herds on the borders of 
this county, and from the testimony of 
a number of Indians, it is the opinion 
of this Grand Jury that the greater part 
of these depredations are chargeable di- 
rectly to the incompetency of Major 
John Young, present agent Blackfeet 
Agency. Evidence has come before us 
of his telling Indians they could kill 
cattle on the north side of the Marias, 
and testimony is ample to prove that 
nearly all of the Indians are in a starv- 
ing condition, ten ounces of meat each 
for one week being the ration allowed 
them. .. . He wilfully misrepresented 
the condition of these Indians to the de- 
partments at Washington, and their 
forebearance from open revolt is to be 
commended. 

“He has also refused to subserve the 
ends of justice by refusing to deliver to 
a Deputy Sheriff stolen property. Has 
been charged with keeping a harem of 
young Indian girls, and in our opinion 
there is nothing that would tend more 
to the peace of this county, the safety 
of property, the welfare and happiness 
of these Indians than his removal at 


once. All of which is _ respectfully 
submitted.” 
W. G. Conrad, Foreman 
Jere Sullivan John M. Boardman 
E.E. Boardman Joseph Hirschberg 
William Morrow Chas. Crawford 
John H. Green John Harris 
Geo. D. Patterson A. F. Ockerman 
J. H. Rice Edward Dunne 
J. C. Adams Frank Coombs 
Chester Eaton W. G. Conrad 
— Grand Jurors 


On the same day in the same paper 
the following editorial entitled “A Nice 
Agent,” appears, indicating to what 
depths the campaign had sunk: “This 
paper has repeatedly demanded the re- 
moval of Major Young, the Piegan In- 
dian agent, on the ground that he was 
dishonest and incompetent, and we have 
always been prepared to substantiate 
those charges if required to do so. We 
have witnesses who will make affida- 
vits that Young, if not a thief, is at least 
the protector of thieves, and that while 
accomplishing no good for the Indians, 
and is detested by them, he has made 
his agency a rendezvous for horsethieves 
and a depot for stolen property. This is 
certainly bad enough, but we were not 
prepared to believe that the old fraud is 
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also keeping a harem of young Indian 
girls, as stated in the recent report of 
the Grand Jury. His age alone would 
have saved him from the accusations if 
the fact had not been too evident for dis- 
belief, and no one can well doubt that 
Young is the most unprincipaled old 
fraud that has yet struck this Territory.” 

The effect of this slander on Young 
can well be imagined; he writes to the 
U.S. Marshall in Helena on May Ist, 
1883, referring to the attack made 
against him by the Grand Jury in Ft. 
Benton, that “the whole relation is 
without a shadow of foundation in 
truth,” and that he is “deeply outraged.” 
He points out that a large part of the 
Grand Jury are Cattlemen and his stand 
in opposition to their struggle to reduce 
the size of the reservation is sufficient 
reason to account for their desire for his 
removal. 

Word gets around quickly, and there 
are others, apparently, who recognize 
the unfairness of the tactics used against 
Young. T. C. Power writes him May 31, 
1883, and, referring to the forces at work 
against him, says, “Gen. Ruger informs 
me he is doing all he could to have your 
Indians furnished more supplies. Very 
sorry to see the Ft. Benton intimidators 
so successful. Those fellows will go for 
anyone they cannot control. Have writ- 
ten the Hon. Commissioner in your be- 
half. I am doing all possible to get the 
balance of your goods up the river. 
They will be along soon. We are doing 
our best for you.” 
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A famous chief of the Blackfeet in an earlier and 

better day, Litthke Dog, is pictured here in his 

lodge with a member of his family. Note the 

rich trappings and comfortable surroundings of 
these people. 





It must be borne in mind that the 
peak of this abuse came at a time when 
the spectre of starvation for his Indians 
was becoming increasingly large for 
Major Young and his problems must 
have seemed nearly insurmountable. 
The whites of the area. were aware of 
the insufficient rations for the Indians, 
and since, like sin, starvation is an easy 
thing to be against, at least on paper, 
they were opposed, laying, naturally the 
blame on Young: 

“Our reports state that the Piegans 
are starving. This is no news... the 
whole government is insufficient for 
their support and they do not receive 
one-third of that...” "7 

“The party who took the trouble to 
defend Major Young in the columns of 
the Independent—probably Young him- 
self—said that it was wrong to attack 
the agent instead of the department for 
ration issues. . . . It is hardly fair to 
throw the responsibility upon the gov- 
ernment, while he is drawing rations 
for about two thousand and more In- 
dians than he has or ever had under 
his control. Besides, the Indians at the 
Belknap Agency are well fed, while 
Young’s Indians are always starving.” '* 

As if the opposition of the stockmen 
were not enough to contend with, Major 
Young, during his more than seven 
years at the agency, had antagonized, 
through a personal feud, representatives 
of two more large and influential seg- 
ments of the life of the Territory. One 
was the Catholic Church, through the 
Jesuit priests who operated the nearby 
St. Peter’s Mission and who filled their 
school with Indian children from the 
Blackfeet reservation. 

During Grant’s administration, the 
various Indian reservations were divid- 
ed among the religious denominations: 
this was done arbitrarily, without re- 
gard to the previous Christianizing in- 


" Benton Record, May 5, 1883. 
* Benton Record, May 2, 1883. 























fluences, and the Blackfeet reservation 
was assigned to the Methodists. This 
action unfortunately disregarded the 
early work among the Blackfeet by 
Father DeSmet and Father Nicholas 
Point and the already strong Catholic 
ties of the many early traders who had 
married Blackfeet women. 

Major Young was apparently a 
staunch Methodist'® and bull-headed as 
well. There is a long and bitter ex- 
change of letters between Young and 
Father Prando and Father Imoda, too 
involved to go into here, on the subject 
of recruiting boys for St. Peter’s with 
Young finally ordering the Jesuits off 
the reservation. 

Young shows real bigotry in his nu- 
merous letters on the matter, giving the 
Jesuits ample reason for their opposi- 
tion, and he writes to the Commissioner 
on Jan. 3, 1882, concerning their activi- 
ties on the reservation: “I have no 
confidence in these missionaries, nor 
have I seen any good resulting from 
their many years occasional visits to 
these tribes. None of the heathenish 
practices abated, no civilization in any 
shape taught. . . . There is one of these 
Rev. Fathers on Birch Creek (the bor- 
der of the reservation) and he has so 
frequently been brought to my notice 
as the author of false statements to the 
Indians, tending to make them dissatis- 
fied with the management here... .” 

Young refers to a letter dated July 2, 
882, a letter he received from Father 
Prando, the Reverend Father on Birch 
Creek mentioned above, saying that it 
contained “vague hints at charges 
against me coupled with a threat.” 

The other individual with whom 
Young carried on a running feud was 
none other than White Calf, the head 


” Young received a letter from “Brother Hugh Dun- 
can,” a lawman well-known for his work in the 
early Methodist Church in Montana, dated Oct. 17, 
1883. Duncan refers to a recent mission meeting at 
Bozeman and says, “The board would stand by you 
as long as you wanted to stay ... I am very glad 
your health has been so good I pray the Lord will 
preserve you and keep you many years in usefulness 
you can do much for these poor people more than 
anyone else.” 

* Letter from Young to Commanding Officer at Ft. 
Benton, Aug. 29, 1877. 


chief of the Blackfeet. The lack of rap- 
port between Young and White Calf 
showed itself as early as 1877 in a 
squabble over returning a stolen horse*® 
and erupted periodically, in various in- 
cidents also too involved to develop 
here, until the departure of the Agent. 
Young describes White Calf, in a letter 
July 26, 1876, to the Commissioner, as 
“an intelligent active Indian . . . com- 
manding manner, very vain, great talk- 
er... very selfish, undoubtedly brave.” 

The Benton Record naturally, capital- 
izes on this clash, remarking in an edi- 
torial on Jan. 19, 1882, “Major Young 
for a long time has evidently believed 
himself to be possessed of the Blackfoot 
Agency and Reservation in fee simple. 
His recent insolence and brutality to 
poor old White Calf, the chief of the 





Artist Carl Bodmer here pictures Wolf Calf, a 

young Piegan Indian, as he saw him at Fort Me- 

Kenzie in August, 1833. This rich young Piegan 

could hardly visualize the degradation of his 
people 50 years later. 











Piegans . . . alone indicate this. Dele- 
gate Maginnis has commenced an action 
in ejectment, however. So pack your 
carpet-bag, Major, pack your carpet- 
bag.” 

The antagonism between Young and 
Father Prando and Young and White 
Calf undoubtedly accounts for the nat- 
ural proclivity of both men to represent 
themselves as the saviour of the Black- 
feet in their time of starvation. Both 
Joseph Kinsey Howard and James Wil- 
lard Schultz give Father Prando credit 
for getting out the news of the suffering 
on the reservation. Frank Vielle, in the 
interview previously mentioned at 
Heart Butte, said that White Calf rode 
to Ft. Shaw to report the starvation con- 
ditions. Pleasant as it would have been 
to the champion of the dying Blackfeet, 
there was scarcely a need, as we have 
seen, to get “out” the news of the 
conditions. 


James Willard Schultz has in his 
books contributed much to the under- 
standing of the history of Montana and 
particularly that of the early Blackfeet 
reservation. However, in the matter of 
the Starvation Winter, Schultz un- 
doubtedly took his slant from his great 
friend, the ubiquitous Joseph Kipp, and 
the Indian people with whom he lived. 
Let it be remarked further that if White 
Calf’s feud with Young were not enough 
to sow seeds of resentment in the rest 
of the tribe, the Agent’s duties on issue 
day of distributing the meager rations 
would surely solidify his unpopularity. 
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T. C. Power, leading pio- 
neer merchant, at the far 
left, may have been Agent 
John Young’s only friend 
and confidant in the futile 
efforts to get food to his 
starving Indian charges. 


Martin Maginnis, left, was 
Territorial representative 
in Washington in 1882 
when he introduced a bill 
further curtailing the 
Blackfeet reservation. The 
editorial pressures exerted 
upon him by the Terri- 
torial press to take such an 
action are recorded in this 
article. 


The thought occurs that possibly the 
Department of Indian Affairs, anxious 
to disclaim responsibility and to avoid 
the blame for the deaths of that winter, 
was publicly critical of Young and at- 
tributed the cut in rations to, as was so 
loudly proclaimed in the press of the 
day, the rosy picture he painted of the 
condition of the Blackfeet. But the De- 
partment stood firmly behind Young, 
reinforcing his requests for more aid, in 
the Annual Reports of the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs. 


In the Annual Report for the year 
ending June 30, 1881, pp. 10-11, the 
Commissioner asks that Congress ap- 
propriate more for the Blackfeet and 
quotes a letter from Col. Ruger, com- 
manding the district of Montana: “The 
facts pertinent are that the supplies 
provided for these Indians are entirely 
inadequate for their subsistence the 
coming winter. The game obtainable on 
their reservation is not sufficient, if add- 
ed to the issues by the agent, to prevent 
great suffering and even starvation.” 


In the Annual Report for 1882, p. 53, 
the Commissioner says of Young, “Some 
months ago the agent of the Blackfeet 
Indians who is, I believe, a good man 
and a faithful agent, made a request 
that his Indians be allowed to cut some 
of the pine timber in the mountainous 
part of the reservation, manufacture it 
into lumber, and trade the lumber for 
provisions to prevent starvation; but 
under the law as it now exists, this 
could not be allowed. Then the agent 





























asked permission, which was granted, 
to solicit contributions among his friends 
in the East, to prevent suffering among 
his Indians; and now, while I write, 
word comes that these Indians are near- 
ly destitute of food.” 

There is scarcely any glowing report 
on the agricultural accomplishments of 
the Blackfeet or any figures to show 
chat they are no longer in need of gov- 
ernment support. What does come 
through of interest, however, is the de- 
creasing number of Indians depending 
on the agency, which is quite possibly 
the reason Congress reduced the annual 
appropriations. 

Young explains this in the Annual 
Report for 1882, p. 160: “For the past 
three years there has been a steady de- 
crease in the number of Indians claim- 
ing support at this agency. These In- 
dians—Blackfeet, Blood, and Piegans— 
are consolidated and known as Piegans 
and form part of the same family across 
the line in the Dominion of Canada.... 
Until within three years, no rations or 
annuities were given by the Dominion 
Government, and the attraction of the 
rations and annuities here naturally en- 
ticed their relatives from the north. 
This immigration greatly increased the 
length of our roll. Since the giving of 
rations and money annuities at the north, 
at Fort McLeod, was commenced, the 





The interior of a Blackfeet In- 
dian lodge is shown in this fine 
photo which also appeared in 
“Sport Among the Rockies,” 
taken on the Blackfeet reserva- 
tion in the fall of 1888. The 
man in the center was identified 
in 1943 by several older Indians 
as Chief Lodge Pole, last chief 
of the “Small Robes Band.” He 
died in old age, about 1895. 


attractions have been in the other di- 
rection. The failure of buffalo on the 
American side has removed another in- 
ducement for the northern Piegans to 
come here.” 


In the Annual Report for 1883, p. 48, 
the Commissioner comments on the de- 
plorable conditions of the Indians at 
the agency: “The reduction by Con- 
gress of appropriations for subsistence 
of the Blackfeet, Blood and Piegan In- 
dians . . . has already caused a great 
deal of suffering among these Indians, 
and is a source of constant and increas- 
ing anxiety and embarrassment to this 
office. . . . Repeated trials have shown 
that successful farming on these reser- 
vations would be impossible, even to 
whites.” The Commissioner goes on to 
quote the report of a special Inspector 
sent to gather firsthand information: 
“Never before have I been called upon 
to listen to an Indian council to such 
tales of suffering. .. .” 


These tales of suffering became more 
and more harrowing as the months go 
by. 

“A few of the Birch Creek Piegans 
have got along tolerably well this win- 
ter on sheep meat taken from the ‘Bone 
Yard’ of a band infected with scab.” *! 


** Benton Record, May 26, 1883. 


















































































The attendance of the children at the 
agency school has fallen off because 
“much of the time they have nothing 
to eat and cannot go to school.”** 

“The little children seemed to have 
suffered most; they were so emaciated 
that it did not seem possible for them 
to live long and many of them have 
since passed away... . In the latter part 
of June and the forepart of July so great 
was their destitution that the Indians 
stripped the bark from the saplings that 
grow along the creeks and ate the inner 
portion to appease their gnawing 

Most pathetic of all is the demoraliz- 
ing effect of the long starvation. Writ- 
ing of the thieving bands of Crees 
which have been stealing the Blackfeet 
horses, Young’s successor describes the 
once mighty warriors: “The Indians 
live in such fear of their enemies that 
when any of them are reported in the 
vicinity, they forsake their houses and 
little gardens and collect in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of the Agency 
buildings.” ** He says the presence of 
constant military force is necessary to 
keep raiders away and to give the In- 
dians confidence to remain at their 
houses and farms. 


= Letter to Commissioner from Allen, June 4, 1884, 
Blackfeet Agency Archives. 

** Allen’s report on conditions, Annual Report for 1884, 
pp. 150-51. 

* Letter from Allen to Commissioner, June 4, 1884, 
Blackfeet Agency Archives. 
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At the left is Bear Chief, a particularly fine Black- 
feet type. Well mounted, armed and dressed, this 
man was typical of the comfortable status the 
Blackfeet had achieved before circumstances of 
government red tape and loss of the buffalo con- 
trived to bring on disastrous starvation. 





The Commissioner himself conclusive- 
ly sums up the problem, its cause and 
its solution, in the Annual Report for 
1884, pp. 2-3: “One great cause of em- 
barrassment in the management of the 
affairs of this Bureau is the failure to 
make the appropriations for the Indian 
service in time so that deliveries may 
be made at the distant agencies within 
the year for which the appropriations 
are made. ... It is... very evident 
that unless the Indian appropriation 
bill passes early in the session, many of 
the goods and supplies for the extreme 
northwestern agencies cannot possibly 
reach their destination within the year 
for which they are purchased. 

“The newspapers of the country have 
been full of complaints for months past 
because certain Indians at the extreme 
northern agencies were suffering for 
food, and by inference the cause of this 
suffering was attributable to neglect on 
the part of this office; while on the con- 
trary, the suffering of these Indians for 
lack of food was attributable directly 
and entirely first, to the fact that the 
appropriations for them were not made 
until three months after they should 
have been made, and second, that when 
made, the amount allowed was less 
than was asked for by this office, and 
consequently, insufficient for the abso- 
lute wants of these Indians. The Black- 
feet, Blood and Piegan Indians . . . were 
driven to great straits to sustain life 
during the winter and spring of 1883 
and 1884, being compelled to kill many 
of their horses and young stock cattle 
for food, and to resort to every possible 
expedient, such as eating bark, wild 
roots, etc. and there is little doubt that 
many deaths amongst them were the 
direct result of lack of food. 

“It is evident that owing to the en- 
tire disappearance of game and the in- 
ability of these Indians to support them- 
selves for the present by agriculture, 





he 


1880's tribal leaders photographed at the Blackfeet Agency, later identified by Rides-at-the-Door, were, left 
to right, Stabs-by-Mistake, White Antelope, Neck, White Calf (father of Two-Guns-White-Calf of buffalo 
nickel profile fame), Moves Out and Rides-at-the-Door. 





and the absence of stock herds old 
enough and large enough so that the in- 
crease might afford a permanent even if 
very limited supply, they will be com- 
pelled to depend nearly altogether on 
the government for food for several 
years to come... . In view of all these 
circumstances, I believe that there has 
never been a time in the history of these 
tribes when judicious assistance and 
encouragement from the Government 
would have been so beneficial to them 
as at present. 


“I have called attention to these 
things before, and now do so again, with 
the hope that Congress may see the 
necessity of making appropriations for 
the Indian service as to tume and quan- 
tity so as to prevent in the future all 
just complaints of this character.” 

Thus, in the end, it is apparent that 
the responsibility for the tragedy of that 
winter falls where, in a democracy, it 
usually falls: on the indifference of the 
Congress of the United States, which is 
of course, in the last analysis, the in- 
difference of the people themselves. 





Following is a condensed table of the yearly reports sent in the Annual Report to 


his Department by the Blackfeet agent: 





Number of 
Acres 
Cultivated 
Blackfeet Amount by 
Year Population Appropriated by Govt. Indians 
1881 7,500 $40,000 90 85 
1882 6,000 50,000 100 155 
1883 4,500 35,000 80 195 


1884 2,300 35,000 51 10 
885 2,000 50,000 54 20 


* Half of the Indian horses died of “cutaneous disease”. 


Percent of Subsistence 
Obtained By 


Sy $ 

Stock Owned Pee Eh ie é 

= = J Value of robes 3 é Eic} Aa 
Horses Cattle and Furs Sold == oi fae mR 
4000 80 $12,500 25 50 25 
2,000 65 12,000 15 10 75 
1,000* 20 900 13 12 75 
1,100 ERE 500 18 15 67 
1,100 ass 200 12 8 80 
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St. Nick and the 
Early Colorado 
Gold Camps 


by Eleanor Doung 
an account of the early beginning of the great city of Denver 


O* CHRISTMAS Day, 1858—almost three days before the Territory of Colorado 
was organized—there were two Denvers to celebrate the great Christian holi- 
day. At the junction of Cherry Creek, where gold had just been discovered, and the 
South Platte River, two frontier outposts faced each other. 

To the west rose infant. Auraria, named so beautifully by Green Russell, an ob- 
viously literate gold prospector from Georgia. Auraria appeared quite impressive that 
first Christmas, with its 1,280 acres and fifty cabins sturdily built of solid cottonwood 
logs, nestled among the protective cottonwood trees. 

To the east, sunning itself on the sand banks of the creek and river, lay less pic- 
turesque Denver City, named in honor of James W. Denver, Governor of Kansas Terri- 
tory, to which both “cities” then belonged. The latter place was not even sure of its 
own name since the earliest settlers had called it St. Charles Town and had even 








formed a company by that name. 


Neither town, properly, was a mining 
camp although some gold had been 
discovered along the creek. Each was, 
instead, an outfitting point for the in- 
flux of new miners. Both were founded 
on typical Western frontier optimism 
and the already false rumors of gold to 
be “scooped up.” “There’s no end of the 
precious metal,” town promoters in Mis- 
souri had proclaimed. “Nature converts 
the very sands of the stream to gold.” 
Consequently one hundred thousand 
gold-seekers were then converging or 
about to converge on the Missouri river 
towns heading for the “Pike’s Peak 
country,” as all this territory was called. 

The day before Christmas (accord- 
ing to some records on the day itself) 
Richens Lacy Wootton (or Wooten), the 





A resident of Denver, where she devotes much time 
working the priceless collections of the Colorado State 
Historical Museum and the Denver Public Library, 
Eleanor Young is best known in western literary 
circles as author of the book “Forgotten Patriot: 
Robert Morris” (MacMillan, 1950). With Denver cele- 
brating its centennial, this article is particularly ap- 
propriate. We are much indebted to the Denver Pub- 
lic Library and Colorado Historical Society for use of 
rare illustrations which accompany the article. 
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colorful Mountain Man known to his 
white friends as “Uncle Dick” and to 
the Indians as “Cut Hand,” arrived in 
Auraria with his wife and son. Since 
he was now primarily a trader, Uncle 
Dick had brought with him two wagon- 
loads of merchandise and several barrels 
of “Taos Lightning,” that potent Mexi- 
can whiskey so well known on the fron- 
tier. Even before he had unpacked all 
his “merchandise,” Wootton won friends 
among the new miners, mechanics, and 
town organizers by sharing with them 
the contents of the barrels; and permit- 
ting them to use his cabin-store as a 
gambling place for “chuck-a-luck” (that 
peculiar species of “strip poker,” on 
which some players lost even their 
boots and other articles of wearing ap- 
parel) and for other standard gambling 
games. 

It was a gay scene: stocky Uncle 
Dick, with his large nose and fringe of 
hair, was playing Santa Claus as he dis- 
pensed Christmas “spirits” and his own 


Montana the magazine of western history 











Above is a drawing of Denver as it looked in 1859, the year after the Christmas party described here. The 


great city of the future was then made up of log cabins, tents and a few false-fronted frame buildings. 

(Denver Public Library photo.) At the top, page 20, is a typical early Denver street. The low log build- 

ing in the center is identified as “Uncle Dick”? Wootton’s store where this pioneer merchant, soldier, guide 
and freighter was a popular dispenser of food and cheer. (Historical Society of Colorado photo.) 





strong brand of geniality. Word of his 
hospitality spread quickly, even across 
the river to Denver City. 

Although there is no known list of 
guests for this early Western Christmas 
party, it is fairly certain that John 
Simpson Smith, squaw-man and trader, 
was present. He had a well-established 
taste for liquor and the habit of invit- 
ing himself wherever he wished to go. 
Indeed Smith was a self-invited guest 
for the entire winter in Green Russell’s 
cabin, where he and his Indian wife Wa- 
pola occupied one half of the double 
cabin, the Georgians retaining the other 
half. 

A second probable guest on this oc- 
casion, another squaw-man trader, was 
William McGaa, who had assumed the 
name “Jack Jones.” Of Scotch nobility, 
McGaa was reputed to be the son of the 
Lord Mayor of London. He had been 
educated for the church but had, unfor- 
tunately, developed a more passionate 
devotion to John Barleycorn. He and 
John Simpson Smith were usually 
friends, sometimes business partners, 


WINTER 1958 





but when under the influence of liquor 
they became the most belligerant of 
enemies. 

A. O. McGrew, a very talented man 
also addicted to drink, was certainly 
present as he sang, that early Christmas 
Day, a song of his own composition, in 
bad lyric compensated for by gusto 
and verve: 


“A HIT AT THE TIMES”? 

“Way out upon the Platte, near Pike’s 
Peak, we were told, 

There by a little digging we could get 
a pile of gold, 

So we bundled up our duds, resolved 
at least to try 

And tempt old Madam Fortune, root 
hog or die. 


“Surveyors now are at their work, 

laying off the towns, 

And some will be of low degree and 
some of high renown. 

They don’t care a jot nor a tittle who 
do buy 

The corner lots or any lots, root hog 
or die. 
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James W. Denver, Governor of Kansas Territory, 
whose name was given to the tiny settlement which 
grew into one of America’s great cities. But at 
the time of its naming, the town was seriously 
rivaled by adjacent Auraria, now all but forgotten. 





“The doctors are among us, you can 
find them where you will; 

They say their trade it is to cure, I 
say it is to kill; 

They'll dose you and they'll physic 
you until they make you sigh, 

And their powders and their lotions 
make you root hog or die. 


“A Preacher now is all we want to 
make us all do good; 

But at present there’s no lack of 
SPIRITUAL food. 

The kind I refer to will make you 
laugh or cry, 

And its real name is ‘Taos’—root hog 
or die.” 


There is no record of the singing of 
other miners’ songs; nevertheless some 
were probably sung — perhaps this 
choice lyric: 


“Who shot Maggie in the freckle, 
Who shot Maggie on the Divide, 
Who shot Maggie near Gold Hill 
And ran away to hide? * 


Had this ditty been sung, it would 
have been most appropriate as Denver’s 


“Song of the Times” in Cherry Creek Pioneer, 
April 23, 1859. 
?From California Folklore Quarterly. 
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first murder was committed that Christ- 
mas evening. It came as the aftermath 
of a quarrel between Jack O’Neal and 
John Rooker. Rooker shot O’Neal and 
concealed his body behind Wootton’s 
Store. Young Rooker was the son of 
S. M. Rooker, who had arrived in Aura- 
ria August 30 from Salt Lake City, with 
his wife and daughter, the first white 
women among the pioneers on the site 
of Denver. There is no evidence that 
John was ever brought to trial for this 
murder. 

Meanwhile inside “Uncle Dick’s” 
cabin, the gambling and the drinking 
were still, presumably, in full swing. 
Down the Platte two men held a wres- 
tling match contesting for two yoke of 
oxen and a wagon. 

Across the river, in Denver City, in 
the meantime, William J. Larimer and 
his son Will (William H. H.) were 
holding open house in their newly-built 
cabin on Larimer Street, fronting the 
Platte. General Larimer’s party of “Ar- 
gonauts” which left Leavenworth, Kan- 
sas Territory on October 3, had arrived 
in Auraria on November 16, 1858. That 
first night the General crossed Cherry 
Creek and built a campfire on the sand 
flats on the east side. There he planned 
to stake a claim for a rival townsite, for 
Larimer was really a town promoter, 
not a gold prospector. Next morning he 
began building a cabin but was ordered 
off by a lone horseman, who told him 
he was jumping a claim. Hank Way, a 
blacksmith, it seems, had already start- 
ed a cabin to be used as his shop; and 
other claims had been staked by the 
St. Charles Town Company. Larimer 
refused to budge. The St. Charles Com- 
pany had made no improvements, the 
General stated, and had left their claim 
unprotected. The horseman in turn re- 
plied that he had been appointed to 
guard the property and that he would 
do. Larimer, unconvinced and justify- 
ing his own actions, remained on the 
site, building there a comfortable log- 
cabin home. Soon afterward, on Novem- 
ber 22, he organized the rival Denver 
Town Company. 





The Larimer “open house” was not, 
perhaps, any more a Christmas party 
than a house-warming, promotional and 
political gathering. The General and his 
son felt a pardonable pride in their neat 
new cabin, the only one in either town 
with a glass window. A large fireplace 
was flanked by shelves containing an as- 
sortment of foods, tools, and books—cop- 
ies of the Bible, the Prayer Book, and 
David Copperfield, as well as a pile of 
old newspapers. There were bunks for 
the two men, a trunk, and some “nice” 
stools. But General Larimer’s chief 
pride was a large pine table covered 
with a gray horse-blanket, on which 
usually rested an inkstand and candle- 
sticks. 

On this first Christmas Day of 1858, 
when twenty-five guests had been in- 
vited for dinner, the Larimer table was 
set neatly with tin plates, cups, spoons, 
knives and forks. Some guests had been 
requested to bring their own utensils, 
since their host had an_ insufficient 
supply. The meal provided was ample 
for those pioneer days: bold servings of 
hot bean soup, a variety of wild game, 
dried corn and apples, rice, pie, and 
coffee. (None of the guests suspected 
that a mouse had met an ill-fated 
Christmas end in the soaking corn.) It 
was a sober and rather religious feast 
in the Larimers’ cabin, in marked con- 
trast to the gay, hilarious drinking 
party in “Uncle Dick’s” store in Aura- 
ria. The General disapproved of the 
strong drink and gambling that was so 
prevalent along the frontier. “Neither 
Will nor I go out at night,” he said, 
briefly but firmly in expressing his 
disapproval. 

But the talk that day at the Larimer 
open house was “heady stuff”—of a city 
to be built, plans to be made. Accord- 
ing to the records “nearly everyone in 
both cities stopped in to visit General 
Larimer that day,” while only his close 
friends and business associates were in- 
vited to share the feast. These must 


certainly have included the officers of 
the new Denver Town Company, in- 
cluding E. P. Stout, who had arrived 























Richens Lacy Wootton, better known as “Uncle 

Dick,” had such a varied and far-flung career in 

the early west that the most important facets of 

his life are hard to chronicle briefly. Certainly he 

figured prominently in early Denver history, had 

a genial part in the 1858 Christmas party de- 
scribed here. 





in Auraria with a small party on Octo- 
ber 26, the first president of that com- 
pany. The general’s closest friend, 
“Argonaut” Charles A. Lawrence, was 
a company director. Another director 
was the colorful, controversial figure, 
known as William Clancy, a shrewd 
and sharp politician, it later developed. 
Although he was a tippler, with a fond- 
ness for “Taos Lightning,” Clancy some- 
how had earned the friendship and sup- 
port of the very strait-laced Larimer. A 
story that Clancy delighted in telling 
about himself concerned his devious 
political methods. Previously when he 
had been a candidate for the legislature 
in Omaha, Nebraska, he feared defeat 
by a strong opponent. Since Clancy 
owned a vacant lot in the city, it oc- 
curred to him this could be used for 
political purposes. Thus, a short time 
before the election, he quietly circulated 
the report that he was going to build a 
large block of houses. Clancy also en- 
gaged mechanics and contractors to 
figure on estimates; and a few days be- 
fore the election, he actually hired a 
number of laborers to dig the cellars. 
Not only these employees but many 
others eagerly voted for him. After the 
election, however, Clancy simply found 
an excuse for not building. 
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This is a drawing of Denver’s first cabin, built in 1858, the year of the first Christmas party. The photo- 
graph, reproduced by courtesy of the Denver Public Library, was copyrighted in 1858 by F. H. Barker, 





whose picture is presumably the one seen in the upper right inset. 





The party at the Larimers’ would not 
have been complete without the man 
who soon became the “grand mogul” of 
social circles, both in Auraria and Den- 
ver City. This was “Count” Henry 
Murat, who claimed relationship with 
General Murat of Napoleon’s army, later 
King of Naples. The “Count” was born 
in Hanover, Germany, in 1824. His 
father was a surgeon in the French 
Army. He and his wife, the “Countess,” 
formerly Mrs. Katrina Stolstenberger 
of San Francisco, had arrived in Denver 
City in November. The Count had the 
distinction of being both a dentist and 
a barber. In the spring of 1859 he had 
the honor of shaving Horace Greeley, 
when Greeley stopped at the Elephant 
Corral (a part of which may still be seen 
on Wazee St., near 15th) in Denver. 

Murat built a hotel, the Eldorado 
House in Auraria. The brightly colored 
flag that flew above this hostel was said 
to be made, in part at least, from one of 
the Countess’s dresses. 

There were many other uninvited 
callers that Saturday afternoon. Some 
came out of curiosity, no doubt, to ex- 
amine this well-built cabin, considered 
luxurious for that day. Others doubtless 
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wished to become better acquainted 
with its distinguished owner, a former 
banker, railroader, coal-mine and 
wagon-line owner, a Major-General of 
Militia, who had founded Platte City in 
Nebraska and had served a term in the 
territorial legislature in Omaha. It 
should be said of Larimer, however, that 
he was more concerned with the pres- 
ent and the future than with the past. 

The town organizers, speculators if 
you will, who sat around the Larimers’ 
Christmas table were as truly gamblers 
as the chuck-a-luck players across the 
river; but they were gambling on the 
growth of a city. The Denver Town 
Company, organized only a month be- 
fore, faced many hurdles. Unfortunate- 
ly Governor James Denver had resigned 
shortly after the city was named for 
him. The St. Charles promoters had 
taken advantage of his resignation to 
press their claims upon the Kansas Ter- 
ritorial Legislature which had passed a 
bill incorporating the St. Charles Com- 
pany and granting title to the land. This 
was done despite the fact that the Arap- 
ahoe Indians owned this land under 
treaty with the Federal Government 








and the legislature was forbidden to 
alienate the lands. 

In the meantime, General Larimer 
had sent an agent in a frantic attempt 
to persuade the governor not to sign 
the new bill; but the St. Charles group 
had bribed him into signing by pre- 
senting his son with a hundred lots in 
the new townsite. The news concerning 
this bill had just reached Denver City. 
Larimer now proposed that the two 
companies should unite to promote a 
larger, finer Denver. Thus there was 
the St. Charles Company to propitiate, 
perhaps to pay. 

There were also the Arapahoe In- 
dians to placate and bribe since the land 
actually belonged to them. Both John 
Simpson Smith and William McGaa 
were to be given shares in the new 
company, partly because they were 
members of the St. Charles Town Com- 
pany but even more importantly be- 
cause their wives were of Indian blood 
and possibly could influence the Ara- 
pahoes. General Larimer himself was 
very friendly with the Chiefs Little 
Raven and Left Hand, and they had 
confidence in him. In addition to these 
problems there was the enmity of rival 
Auraria to overcome. 

The conversation, leaping over these 
hurdles, undoubtedly centered around 
the construction and government of 
of their new city. They rejoiced in the 
progress already made. Denver City, 
born just a month before, now boasted 
twenty-five cabins. Small as the en- 
tire Cherry Creek settlement was, it al- 
ready had a postmaster, Henry Allen, 
although as yet he had no post-office. 
There was one minister, a Methodist, 
the Reverend George Fisher. Three 
business establishments appeared to be 
flourishing: a general merchandise store 
run by Blake and Williams, who kept a 
stock of mining camp supplies; a hard- 
ware store owned by Kinna and Nye, 
and, oddly enough, Ramage’s watch- 
repair shop. 

There was much talk concerning the 
plan of the city, and such details as the 
location and naming of streets (later 


laid out by Colonel Samuel Curtis as- 
sisted by James S. Lowry and Will Lar- 
imer.) The last-mentioned eighteen- 
year-old lad was also interested, with a 
Mr. Collier, in constructing a hotel. It 
was planned that fifty houses should 
be built that winter, for, as someone 
remarked prophetically, “All routes 
lead to Denver.” They agreed to give 
shares to government freighters and 
those interested in bringing in a stage 
line. All the certificates issued to stock- 
holders were written by General Lari- 
mer as Treasurer of the Denver Town 
Company. Will and his now famous 
father each owned a share of the town- 
site which comprised 1,280 acres. Land 
abandoned by the company was speedily 
claimed by such members as Blake, 
Clancy, Lawrence, Stout, and the Lari- 
mers. Will’s claim was “Pilot Knob,” 
later called “Grasshopper Hill”; while 
the General’s was the site of the pres- 
ent Colorado State Capitol. Both these 
claims were later jumped while the Lar- 
imers were away from the area, briefly. 
But that’s another story. 

There was surely high talk that 
Christmas day of the construction of a 
theatre, because it was built the follow- 
ing spring on Larimer Street, between 
E and F Streets (near present 15th 
Street) and of a drugstore, too. Al- 
though so far there were few children 
in the community, the planners realized 
the necessity of establishing a school, 
as well as a newspaper and other insti- 
tutions, and they planned accordingly. 

That first Christmas Day in 1858 
marked the beginning of a “greater” 
Denver, due to the careful planning 
which emerged over the Christmas feast 
at the Larimers’ cabin. It resulted, 
shortly, in a temporary truce between 
Auraria and Denver City, which 
brought about a new spirit of unity and 
which presaged their union in 1860. It 
was a gay day, both for the drinkers 
and the more serious-minded builders— 
a never-to-be-forgotten Christmas for 
the men and women who pioneered 
one of our great Western cities. 
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€arly Duletides Reported in 
the Territorial Press 


Fort Shaw, M. T., Dec. 26th, 1875 

“Taps” sounded, and that knocked the romance off 
our poetic reverie. Reluctantly crawling ‘neath half 
a dozen g.b.s. (government blankets) which covered 
our downy (?) bunk, we were soon wafted to the land 
of dreams We did dream and our visions were pleas 
ant ones. We thought old Santa came along, ark sce 
on a government mule, whose ears were at least ten 
feet longer than the flagstaff, and those ears were 
just as chock full of good things as they could be! The 
mule, who, by the way, was real good natured, and 
wouldn't kick for anything, grinned—oh, so sweetly! 
lowered its majestic head, and emptied the contents ot 
one ear into John Cannon’s overshoe which was at 
our—I mean my feet. Then, you bet, I was happy 
And I registered a small oath then and there that | 
should never poke my boot into a mule again 

Santa smiled a smile, jumped into the empty ear, 
promised not to forget the Record office, and quietly 
vanished The sergeant’s musical baritone brought 
me back to the stern realities of this mundane sphere 
It was morning; the last note of the snowbird’s Christ- 
mas carols was hoisted eastward on a ten-knot breeze 
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Reveille was over, and now came the holiday sports 
which General Gibbon and his fun-loving officers al- 
ways inaugurate for the men’s amusement. First came 
a foot-race, participated in by three of our best pedes- 
trians—O’Connor of “G”, Conliffe of “I” and James 
Walsh of “A’ The course was around the parade 
ground, and the prize was $5. Walsh won easily, and 
quietly pocketed the V. Next came a sack race, which 


- 


created considerable mirth; prize, $5, won by C. Al- 


bert, Co \ \ blindfolded wheelbarrow race was 
next in order (the men were blindfolded, not the bar- 
row.) “Windy” Moan was the favorite at the start, 
but Scott of “H” Co., won. John Drew Co., “A”, was 
second. Now came the most exciting tussle of all 


“the tug of war,” it was called, and from the tugging 
that was done the name is very appropriate. A rope 20 
feet in length was brought out, and stretched to repre 
sent the right and left wings of the garrison. 

\ line was drawn, over to which one wing had to 
pull the other in order to win; and the way each party 
pulled and tugged and dragged and slid and fell and 
got up and went at it again, was a caution to the un- 


muscular. A dozen yoke of T. C. Power's best bulls 


would be nowhere in comparison to ’em. But it ap- 
pears that the right wing had the best staying quali- 
ties; for, after both were nearly exhausted, they, with 
a yell that would make Sitting Bull’s hair stand on 
end, gave a long pull, a strong pull, and a pull together, 
and dragged the others over the line. It 1s but justice 
to state that the losers struggled manfully, and had 
they recovered their second wind as soon as the oth- 
ers, the left wing might have flopped in triumph. 

Dinner—and a big one it was—was next in order 
and it was a relief to the poor tables when the appre- 
ciative appetites of the men relieved them of a part of 
the burden of good things, the weight of which made 
them groan awfully. 

Then in the afternoon we had shooting matches 
among the officers and men, for prizes of $5. and up- 
wards; and we had mule races, fast and slow, and 
horse races. Ben Butler, (Walsh) who had a slight 
misunderstanding with his mule, was set on foot, came 
in five minutes later than the others’ and claimed the 
slow prize on the ground of being the last mule i 
3ut his claim didn’t “pan out” worth a cent. 

The races, etc., were now over, but the fun had 
only just begun. There being no roll calls to answer, 
the men adjourned to their quarters, where with music 
and singing, feasting and dancing, they enjoyed them- 
selves to their heart’s content. And the young men 
who through their romantic inclinations joined the 
army for the purpose of becoming inured to hardship, 
begin to think that soldiering is not an unpleasant 
occupation. 


Fort Benton Record, January 1, 1876. 
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BIG NIGHT IN BUTTE 


The long looked-for event of the season—the Ma- 
sonic ball—came off at Loeber’s Opera House on 
Wednesday night last, and we are happy to say gave 
satisfaction to all. For several days previous there 
had been such heavy falls of snow that the streets on 
the outskirts of town were almost blockaded to foot 
passengers, and when some thoughtful soul suggested 
sending sle “ighs to bring the guests to the hall, there 
was great rejoicing on the part of the ladies, not to 
mention the gentlemen. Thanks to the committee, the 
arrangement was so completed that each guest knew 
at what hour his turn would come, so they were all in 
readiness and arrived at the hall in time to fill their 
cards with the names of those dearest to them. The 
cards containing the order of dances, by the bye, were 
a work of art in themselves, being printed on tinted 
paper and prettily decorated. The beauty of the town 
were out in full array, and the excellent taste and be- 
comingness of the toilets was everywhere noticeable. 
All the swell beaux were there in their purple and 
fine linen, and the air of satisfaction they wore as they 
surveyed the tout ensemble of their parents, added to 
their enjoyment and that of those about them. Young 
and Hauswirth’s string band furnished the music, and 
the broad grin on the faces of all when the dancing 
commenced, testified to its inspiring effect. In most 
cases the inspiration was not a creature of the moment 
for it left many of them demanding 


On with the dance! let joy be unconfined; 
No sleep till morn, when Youth and Pleasure meet 
lo chase the glowing hours, with flying feet.” 


Some old fogies objected to the number of round 


dane but we observed that those who danced the 
said objectionable dances were more lenient in their 
judgment To give those from abroad, however, a 
better opportunity to have an equal chance with resi- 
dent guests, who were of course mostly all acquainted, 
and therefore took advantage of the means afforded 
by the card programmes to engage partners for sev- 
eral dances in advance, thus making it quite difficult 


for strangers in attendance, particularly gentlemen, to 


secure partners, the programmes were entirely dis- 
carded after supper and each dance announced by the 
floor manager. One pleasant feature of the arrange- 
ment was that although the number in attendance was 
unusually large, everything was orderly and well man- 
aged, there was no appearance of a jam and the many 
embarrassments incident to a crowded and poorly 
managed floor were nowhere noticeable. The supper 
given at the Centennial Hotel was all that could be 
desired. A variety of meats and confectionery, and 
attendance enough for all, caused universal satisfac- 
tion. As the above remarks may seem rather tame, we 
will add the expression overheard by the reporter that 
“that supper was the best ever spread before any as- 
sembly in the history of west-side ball-suppers, not ex- 
cepting those furnished by Sam Scott, in Deer Lodge, 
who is noted for excellence in that particular.” On 
the whole we think the people of Butte will agree, 
without a dissenting voice, that the party was the great- 
est success of any ever given in this city. The quiet, 
systematic manner in which everything was conducted ; 
the gentlemanly and agreeable bearing of the managers, 
gave to it the character of a private party rather than 
a public ball. We congratulate the Fraternity on the 
result of their efforts to please, and feel assured that 
the public fiat will be sufficient compensation for their 
labors. 
—Butte Miner, January 2, 1877 


* * * 


CHRISTMAS AT CAMP BAKER 


By a Participant 

In this Merry Christmas time the thoughtful ones re- 
member how, eighteen hundred years ago, learned ones 
made the pilgrimage to Bethlehem to find that the Son 
of God has indeed come; and true hearted men and 
women, here at Camp Baker, have remembered His 
blessed teachings, and that He said: “Of such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven.” Col. Ilges has come to us full 
of kind thoughts for others and remembering how, 
“under du Linden,” is the Father-land, they strived to 
make home delightful for the little ones, suggested in 
his pleasant way that Camp Baker, nestled on “54-40 
or fight,” should have a Christmas and compel us older 
ones not to forget that we too had a savior. So, dele- 
gating Lieut. Loder to represent him during his com- 
pulsory absence, to see that no heart was heavy for 
lack of remembrance, while he [Col. Igles] lay on his 
sick bed in Helena. 

Sixty-two radiant, harvest moon-faced children, with 
an expectant glow on their faces, watched for Santa 
Claus, who, thanks to the devices of festive brains, 
came galloping across the parade muffled in furs and 
robes, drawn by eight bell-covered steeds, controlled 
by hearty, delighted men, four in number, mounted on 
the nigh animal of each span, while with royal cheer 
two hundred good and true men, with lusty lungs, her- 
alded his arrival; and sixty-two precious ones, by lov- 
ing mothers dressed, gazed with bulging eyes and 
shrinking habit at a Santa Claus than whom I never 
saw a better, or one more true in keeping. He was a 
private soldier, and were | not so forgetful I should 
remember that his name was Hopkins, of Co. “A”, 3d 
Infantry. Right royally he filled his part, dispensing 
with perfect grace and appreciation of his role the gifts 
which the ladies of the Post, with woman’s tact and 
taste, had crowded upon the Christmas tree, which in 
its effective brilliance seemed fresh from fairyland 

As each gift was bestowed, accompanied by a com- 
mendatory remark to the little recipient, eyes which 
were bright before fairly sparkled now, and the merry 
peals of laughter awoke the slumbering echoes, and 
proclaimed that all was gladness. Just how happy 
the enlisted men of the post must feel for their share 
in the decorations | cannot tell. “Peace on earth, good 
will toward men,” “Merry Christmas,” “Happy New 
Year,” with wreaths, hearts, crosses, festoons and 
tender remembrance everywhere for the little ones of 
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others. Not a child was forgotten—not even the absent 
ones—Santa Claus leaving tokens of his visit to Lida 
Gaddis and Daisy Smith, the former of whom, with 
her mother, is in Washington, and the latter, the daugh- 
ter of Col. and Mrs. A. J. Smith, in Helena. As soon 
as his work was done old Cris bade farewell to the 
little ones and mysteriously disappeared; and happy 
mothers and proud fathers, catching up their “chicks,” 
were—thanks to the thoughtfulness of Major Parker— 
borne homeward behind dashing four-in-hands. 
—Helena Weekly Herald, January 9, 1879 
~ * * 


HOW TO DRESS A TURKEY 


Take a board four feet long, one and a half feet 
wide, bore an inch hole in the center, about eight 
inches from one end, saw out a strip from this end to 
the hole, about one inch wide, or wide enough to admit 
the neck of the turkey. Place this board on a barrel, 
with one end against your hips. Lay the turkey on this 
board on its back, with its neck in the slat and head 
underneath; then, with a sharp knife, cut its throat 
under the board (that the blood may be out of the 
way); take the turkey by the legs, draw steadily, to 
keep its neck in place, raise it from the board, that it 
need not be bruised, and commence at once to pull out 
the tail and wing feathers, and by the time it is done 
kicking you will have nearly all the feathers off. You 
will find that they will come off nearly as easy as if 
scalded. The pin feathers, if any, should be taken out 
at once. When dressed, carry it to the house, lay the 
carcass upon the table, on the back, with its wings in 
position, wipe dry, and when you get through call in 
your wife, and you may be sure of her approving smile. 

—(Bozeman) Avant Courier, Dec. 25, 1874 
a * * 


EGGS: RARE CHRISTMAS FRUIT 


This fruit about Christmas time looms up in price. 
One dozen eggs will get three pounds of coffee or four 
pounds of sugar at Strasburger & Sperling’s. Twelve 
yards best calico only costs eighteen eggs. One egg 
will buy a glass of lager at Manej’s; six will get a 
square meal at Dutch John’s; two dozen eggs will get 
one of those nice glass jars of honey at Rich & Wil- 
sons ; five pounds of hominy will be given for one dozen 
eggs at A. Lamme & Co.’s; a fancy shawl at Ellis & 
Davis’ for two dozen eggs; six dozen will buy a sack 
of XXX flour at McAdow & Brother’s Gallatin mills ; 
Sheriff Clark will serve a writ for a dozen fresh eggs; 
Brother Iliff will marry a nice couple for two dozen, 
and the Avant Courier for one year can be had for 
five dozen eggs. It is astonishing what can be done 
with eggs just now. 

—(Bozeman) Avant Courier, Dec. 18, 1874 


* * * 


NEW YEAR’S AT SUN RIVER 


About 1 o’clock New Year’s morning, the Sun River 
Tin Band consisting of thirteen accomplished musi- 
cians, played the old year out and the new one in. 
They serenaded all the leading citizens of the town, 
commencing at the residence of Mr. George Steell, and 
winding up at the house of Mr. John Largent. The 
latter, it is said, was in the land of dreams when the 
party arrived—dreaming of his youthful days, nearly 
sixty years ago, when he led Mrs. Largent, then a 
blushing bride, to the altar. When the band struck 
up, he was sure that it was his wedding night and that 
his friends were favoring him with a charivari. He 
realized his mistake the following morning, however, 
when he missed his razor and tooth brush. The per- 
formance, over the Tin-pan-i-onions, returned to Mr. 
Steell’s store, where they held a prayer-meeting until 
daylight, from thence they all departed to their re- 
spective homes, except one individual, who was left 
behind explaining to a sack of flour how George 
Washington did it with his little hatchet. 


—Fort Benton Record, January 8, 1876 


HOLIDAY FUN AT BUTTE 


The musical and dramatic entertainment given on 
Friday night for the benefit of the childrens’ Christ- 
mas tree fund, was presented to a full house. Mr. Wil- 
liam Porter as “Toodles,” and Miss Alice Meiklejohn 
as “Mrs. Toodles,” repeatedly elicited the hearty ap- 
plause of the audience. Thomas Porter as “George 
Acorn,” Patrick Talent as “Frank Acorn,” C. D. Mc- 
Clure as “Chas. Fenton” and Miss Lizzie Self as 
“Mary Acorn,” all performed their parts with con- 
siderable credit to themselves. By the perfection in 
little details, all evinced much study and careful prep- 
aration. Miss Self as Kate Elliot in the play of the 
Young Amazon, carried the house by storm, keeping 
the audience in constant laughter for nearly a_ half 
hour. She was particularly well sustained by Miss 
Lucy Farlin as “Flora Hastings.” A prominent part 
of the evening’s entertainment was the vocal music, 
prepared under the direction of Mr. Henry Young. 
Little Cora Young sang her ballad “Birdie has Come,” 
with a clear, sweet voice from first to last. 

We understand that the proceeds netted about $140. 


-Butte Miner, December 19, 1876 


* * 7 


NEW YEAR’S EVE HOP 


The people of Diamond—iittle, big, old, young, mar- 
ried and single—met at Good Templars’ hall on New 
Year’s evening and enjoyed a social “hop.” Everybody 
seemed to lay aside needless formalities, and went in 
for a good dance and plenty of it, and judging from 
the merriment that rang through the hall, they had it. 
Certainly it was the gayest dance we have attended 
this year. Leap year was gone, and our bachelor 
friends, or as many of them as could call their hearts 
their own, made a grand onset as if determined that an- 
other leap year should not find them “wanting.” Our 
bewitching belles wore the same roguish expression in 
their eyes as ever, and did not seem a bit sorry that 
the old year was gone. Perhaps their selections are 
made. Dancing was kept up until a late hour, and all 
went away satisfied. 

—(Diamond City) Rocky Mountain Husbandman, 
January 4, 1877 


* * * 


BALMY HOLIDAY WEATHER 


J. A. Woods, dealer in ice, delivered 1,200 pounds of 
that article the other day and has many contracts to 
deliver ice daily, commencing on the first day of Janu- 
ary. Let our brethren of the Dakota press make a 
note of this while they shiver in their buffalo over- 
coats. 

The weather on Christmas day was all that could 
have been desired. The sun shone brightly, a Chinook 
breeze prevailed rendering an overcoat unnecessary. 
We sympathize with our friends in the East who are 
shivering in the midst of a cold old fashioned winter, 
while doubtless they are pitying us who are here en- 
joying the balmy and bracing air of Montana. 


(Billings) The Post, Dec. 30, 1882 


* * * 


POPULARITY CONTEST 


A Christmas Tree festival was given on Monday eve- 
ning, the 25th inst., at the Congregational Church and 
a very enjoyable time was spent. A part of the enter- 
tainment consisted in voting a handsome doll to the 
most popular young lady, which after a prolonged 
struggle was voted to Miss Newman. John R. King, 
one of her supporters, deeding the contest by handing 
in a cheque for one hundred dollars, which counted as 
five hundred votes. 


—(Billings) The Post, Dec. 30, 1882 
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WILD HOLIDAY MEAT SCARCE 


Less wild meat has been brought into Bozeman this 
winter than in any previous season, yet we understand 
that game is plentiful in the mountains. A party of 
hunters left here some weeks since and have not re- 
turned. Perhaps, when they get back the market will 
afford a better supply. Since the above was written, 
the hunters alluded to have returned, having met with 
poor success. They passed through Bridger canyon, 
and the country near to Shields river, but found game 
scarce and wild, sniffing the approach of the hunters 
in the air, and fleeing into the mountain fastnesses, 
which were impenetrable to the men on account of the 
deep snow. A few elk were killed. 

(Bozeman) Avant Courier, Dec. 18, 1874 
* 


GENTLEMAN CALLERS 


We understand a great many of the gentlemen in 
Billings intend to follow the good old custom of call- 
ing on their lady friends on New Year’s day. The cus- 
tom is one that we would be glad to see carried out, as 
it is the one day in the year that business men can 
find leisure to make up for the neglect of the past year. 


—(Billings) The Post, Dec. 23, 1883 


* * 


CHRISTMAS IN BOZEMAN: 1874 


In accordance with local custom, the Sunday school 
had its tree on Christmas eve, and long before the 
hour the Church was filled to overflowing. The tree 
was a very fine one and was loaded down with gifts. 
After a musical service by the school the gifts were 
distributed, under the paternal supervision of Mr. 
Horr, as Santa Claus, who was the exact counterpart 
of the old man we once imagined popped down the 
chimneys of our youth. 

Every thing passed off pleasantly, and great praise 
is due to the ladies who had the arrangements in 
charge and who exerted themselves to the utmost to 
give success to the undertaking. 

4 social dance was given at Odell’s Hall on Christ- 
mas night 

The ball at Cockrill’s, was, as usual, a very pleasant 
affair 

The grand ball at the Post is progressing as we go 
to press 

Stewart's benefit [is] at the Post Theatre tonight. 
\ splendid bill is offered. Tickets are on sale at the 
stores 

The last Legislature prohibited the firing of guns or 
pistols within town limits, or near any public gather- 
ings. We commend the law to the attention of those 
who have been celebrating Christmas in Bozeman by 
the banging of fire-arms. 

We received but one gift—some one poisoned “our 
dog.” We wouldn’t have taken $100 for him, and had 
just ordered a collar for him with our name upon it. 
Perhaps that, and not arsenic, killed poor Daisy. 


—(Bozeman) Times, Dec. 29, 1874 
































































THE CHRISTMAS TREE 


On Christmas night old and young turned out to see 
the tree that for a week at least had been in prepara- 
tion. Mesdames John Noyes, H. Young and Preston 
Scott, the committee appointed to select the presents 
and decorate the tree, were so anxious to make the 
gathering for the children as pleasant as possible 
that they had spared no expense, time or labor, and 
we are glad to be able to say their efforts were fully 
rewarded, for the tree was really very handsomely 
dressed and the presents selected in every respect 
suitable for the children. Some croakers were heard 
to say that although the tree itself was handsome the 
base was left unfinished; suggested that moss and ar- 
tificial flowers would have added greatly to the ef- 
fect, and though some such thought had occurred to 
us, we realize fully the exertion that had been required 
to accomplish what had already been done and felt 
that thanks instead of fault-finding was due the la- 
dies for all their trouble. 

Some considerable feeling has been manifested since 
the event, and from what we know of the facts there 
is cause for complaint. It seems that many presents 
known to have been put upon the tree failed to go 
into the hands of those for whom intended. In fact, 
they disappeared nobody knows exactly when or how 
It is quite certain, nevertheless, that several articles 
were actually taken from the tree at some period be- 
tween the time of its completion and the distribution. 

When all were assembled and all seated that could 
be accommodated, Mr. William Porter, in the guise of 
St. Nicholas, appeared in the midst of the company, 
and taking his stand in front of the brilliantly lighted 
tree, began to distribute the presents. Some of the 
girls, or young ladies, (begging their pardon) who 
had reached the age of fourteen must have wished “I 
were a child again,” as the presents furnished by the 
committee were given only to those who came be- 
tween the ages of 2 and 13. The value of the gifts, 
knowing as we do the price such goods necessarily 
command here, astonished us, and was the best evi- 
dence of the success of the entertainments previously 
given to raise the Christmas tree fund. 

Some persons took occasion to pay off old scores 
by sending gifts to be distributed from the tree, and 
some of these articles savored decidedly of the practical, 
so much so as to be in one or two instances somewhat 
indelicate. The original programime was to have had 
the friends of the children, after the distribution of 
the presents, partake of a dance, but some unpleasant- 
ness occurred among those assembled which termi- 
nated matters rather abruptly. This is to be re- 
gretted, as it became evident then and there that there 
is no longer any comfort to be derived from an in- 
formal public gathering in Butte. In other words— 
from a mixed crowd. 

Notwithstanding these grievances above mentioned, 
the main object of the event was accomplished and 
the children made hz APPY,, and we among others present 
made joyous from seeing the little folks so well 
pleased—so much so that when St. Nick comes “may 
we be there to see.” . 


Butte Miner, Jan. 2, 1877 
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My father, Robert Simpson Ford, was 
a jovial man, but like men of his time 
(and the few surviving old-timers even 
today) he had little to say about his ad- 
ventures. Seemingly he took them all— 
good and bad—as part of the day’s work. 
Father was largely silent about his hard- 
ships, which haven’t been greatly em- 
phasized here. It is not difficult, though, 
to imagine what he went through in 
those days of slow and rough travel, scant 
accommodation (if any) and peril, real 
and potential, from elements and Indians. 
One of his many cattle drives,—from 
Colorado to Sun River, was agonizingly 
slow—from July into November of 1870 
—a year when both routes and red men 
were wild and dangerous. That drive 
makes a man wonder today! 


I wish now that he had talked more, 
or that I had questioned him more, but 
perhaps it would have done little good. 
He was a typical, taciturn western man 
of the old school. 
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Bob Ford, 
Sun River 


Cowman 





by Lee M. Ford 


edited by A. B. Guthrie, Jr. 





Early in 1958, Robert Simpson Ford and 
Carsten C. (Con) Kohrs were elected to the 
National Cowboy Hall of Fame at Oklahoma 
City. They joined the ranks of the leading 
Old West cowmen, along with previously 
honored Charles M. Russell, best of the 
frontier artists, to give Montana noteworthy 
representation in that important All-Ameri- 
can shrine. The news story of the event was 
as terse as Bob Ford would have been taci- 
turn when it came to his deeds. It merely 
states: “Robert Simpson Ford, 1842-1914: 
freighte:, overland trail wagon boss; trailed 
first cattle north of the Missouri in Montang 
territory; rancher in Montana and Alberta; 
territorial legislator; developer of Montana 
cattle industry; banker at Great Falls.” Bob 
Ford was a man of deeds, not words. The 
deeds (if only the significant ones were re- 
counted) would fill a lively, exciting book. 
But, because he was like so many early west- 
erners, the book has never been written and 
probably never will. We are privileged to 
have this article, which, however brief it is. 
happens to be the longest account in print 
concerning the epic life of R. S. Ford. 











R. S. Ford was a very large man. He 
stood six feet two and one-half inches 
tall. In good condition (and he kept him- 
self that way most of his life) he weighed 
two hundred and twenty-five pounds. 
Though he never told me this, Father 
was reputed by others to be the strong- 
est man on the Oregon Trail in his early 
freighting days. Without help, according 
to old-timers, he was said to have loaded 
wagons with whiskey barrels that 
weighed five hundred pounds each. 


MonTANna the magazine of western history 








This is the kind of typical cattle drive in which Robert S. Ford was active as one of Montana’s pioneer 

catthemen. This, however, is a Circle Diamond herd being driven to water in eastern Montana. The pic- 

ture came to the Historical Society of Montana from David LaFond of Malta. The picture, on page 30 of 
Robert S. Ford as a young man, was taken in St. Louis. 





The bits that follow merit mention, 
perhaps, mostly as random illustrations 
of the times and the ways of men, rather 
than a detailed historical account. Some 
are based on recollections (and memory 
we know is a tricky thing) but most of 
these statements are supported by the 
records he was careful to keep, how- 
ever reticent he was in speech. For 
example: a horse thief made away with 
a fine buggy team one night. Later, 
authorities caught him and recovered 
the team in Miles City. The Sheriff of 
Custer County wrote Father that a 
deputy was on his way to the ranch 
with the horses and culprit. Why not 
waylay the deputy and string up the 
prisoner? (The deputy had been tipped 
off. He wouldn’t resist. The prisoner 
was being taken for trial to Sun River 
Crossing ). Father wasn’t the kind of man 
who took the law in his own hand, ex- 
cept for dire necessity, or when there was 
no law. In this case, the horse thief was 
not apprehended and hung. He stood 
trial at Sun River. 

* * ok 

But, to develop the facts chronologi- 
cally: Robert Simpson Ford was born 
on a farm in Simpson County, Ken- 
tucky, January 14, 1842. With his fam- 
ily he moved to old West Port, Mis- 
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souri (now a part of Kansas City) in 
1855. 

The life of trail and range early at- 
tracted him. As a boy he worked for 
cattlemen in Kansas and Nebraska and 
when only 17 or 18 years old, Bob Ford 
hired out as a bull whacker on the old 
Santa Fe Trail. His employer, I be- 
lieve, was the well-known “Uncle Dick” 
Wootton.' At 19 he transferred to the 
Oregon Trail and freighted supplies, 
again by ox team, from Nebraska City 
to Fort Laramie, in what is now Wyo- 
ming but then was Dakota Territory.’ 
Father went to early Denver, too, and 
there, though only 20, was entrusted 
one year with the winter care of the 
company’s oxen.* 





Lee Ford, who collaborated with A. B. Guthrie in 
preparing this article, is one of Montana’s leading busi- 
ness men. Born April 1, 1883 on the Ford ranch near 
Sun River, M. T., Lee M. Ford was president of the 
Great Falls National Bank from 1913 to 1949. He has 
been Chairman of the Board since August 1, 1949. 

Mr. Ford, who still makes his home at the old Sun 
River home ranch, has a lively interest in the history 
of his native state. He served for eight years as vice 
president of the Historical Society of Montana and is 
presently on the board of the Trigg-Russell Gallery in 
Great Falls. 

In his banking career, he has been a director of the 
Federal Reserve Bank; a director for Montana of the 
War Finance Board which financed all worthy banks in 
the state after World War I; and was a director of the 
Northwest Bancorporation which operated over 100 
banks in the West during the “depression” era. Lee 
Ford has served as chairman of both the State High- 
way Commission and the State Highway Patrol Board. 
In 1948 he was president of the 25-Year Club, whose 
members have been bankers in Montana for 25 years 
or longer. 

We take pleasure in publishing this able account of 
the life of an outstanding pioneer, written by a dis- 
tinguished son. 
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This old Fort Benton photo depicts the early activity of Robert S. Ford—freighting with oxen teams. 
This account written by his son, Lee M. Ford, tells about R. S. Ford’s employment with the Diamond R 


Company, freighting out of Fort Benton. 





R. S. Ford first saw Montana in 1863. 
Then 21, he had been placed in charge 
of a wagon train that carried merchan- 
dise from Nebraska City to what is now 
Deer Lodge. It arrived at the place then 
known as Cottonwood in November.’ 

R. S. Ford returned only briefly to 
West Port. The following spring found 
him on the trail again, this time despite 
his youth, as master in charge of 16 
wagons of merchandise consigned to 
Sun River, M. T.° 

He decided then that Montana was 
the place for him, and freighting again 
became his immediate means of liveli- 
hood. His employer was the old and 
famed Diamond R Company, headquar- 





"Richens Lacy Wootton had one of the most varied 
and colorful of all Old West careers as a trapper, 
freighter, scout and rancher. Born in Virginia in 
1816, he moved to Kentucky with his family in 
1823. Young Wootton went to Independence, Mo. 
and then to Bent’s Fort by wagon train in 1836. 
His career as a Rocky Mountain trader and trap- 
per covered every section of the Western fur 
country. As early as 1841 he established a ranch 
near present Pueblo, Colo., on which he raised 
buffalo calves, meanwhile trading more and more 
with the Indians. He served as a military scout in 
the Taos insurrection of 1847, and the Navajo cam- 
paign the following year. He then engaged in 
freighting for several years and in 1865 formed 
the partnership with George C. McBride in the 
enterprise for which he is now best known. Over 
the roughest portion of the Sante Fe trail, a 
stretch of 27 miles from Trinidad, Colo. across 
Raton Pass and down to the Canadian River, he 
built a substantial road. Near the crest he built 
a home and an inn and set up a tollgate. Opened 
in 1866, the road proved profitable until it was 
paralleled in 1879 by the Atchison, Topeka and 
Sante Fe Railroad. “Uncle Dick” Wootton as he 
was generally known, was above medium height 
and strongly built. He had a kindly manner and 
was generous and helpful to newcomers to the 
West. He died near Trinidad, Colo., in 1891. 

(Dictionary of American Biography, Vol. XX.) 


tered at Fort Benton, the head of navi- 
gation on the Missouri. Father’s duties 
took him to Cow Island,® where the 
United States cavalry was stationed, to 
the Milk River country, to the mining 
camps at and near Last Chance and 
Alder Gulches, Bannack and Deer 
Lodge. 

In the spring of 1867, Bob Ford traded 
his bull whip for the mower and hay 
rake. The U. S. army cavalry at Cow 
Island critically needed hay for its 
stock, and T. C. Power, who held the 
contract, appointed Father foreman of 
the haying crew. He bid on his own in 
1868 and obtained the contract at a fig- 
ure of $65 per ton. The designated ton- 
nage was doubled when Indian troubles 





* Famed Fort Laramie lies on a level tract within a 
large bend of the Laramie River, Wyoming, named 
for a French-Canadian trapper, Jacques La Ramee. 
killed by Indians in about 1820. Robert Campbell 
and William L. Sublette founded a trading post 
at this point in 1834 and named it Fort William. 
A post called Fort Platte is believed to have been 
built by rival trappers in 1841, about a mile and a 
half from Fort William and nearer the confluence 
of the Laramie and Platte Rivers. The owners of 
Fort William enlarged the original fort, furnish- 
ing it with bastions, blockhouses, and loopholes. 
The rebuilt structure was named Fort John for 
John B. Sarpy, an officer of the company. For a 
time, the names Fort William and Fort John 
were used interchangeably. Then, it is said, a 
shipping clerk by mistake marked a box “Fort 
Laramie” instead of “Fort John on the Laramie.” 
Robert Campbell thought the new name a good 
one and it was adopted. Lieut. John Fremont, fol- 
lowing his expedition, recommended that the fort 
be garrisoned after it was purchased by the govern- 
ment in 1849. Already known as a major stopping 
place on the great Western trails, the fort became 
one of the most active of all frontier military posts 
and it is a rare document dealing with Western 
travel in the early days that does not mention Fort 
Laramie. (Wyoming, a Guide to its History, High- 
ways and People.) 








This is H. A. Milot’s saloon, billiard hall and hotel in Sun River, taken in about 1879. R. S. Ford decided 
on Sun River as his home in 1870, and built a large ranch cabin there for himself and his men. 





increased. Due to those troubles he had 
not only to supervise operations but also 
to provide meat for the crew, for no one 
else would go hunting.’ 

Bob Ford had a stake now. And he 
made an important observation: how 


‘The Denver City of this era boasted some 20 cabiiis 
and was hopelessly outclassed by its rival settle- 
ment, Auraria, on the banks of the South Platte 
River. Originally called St. Charles, Denver was 
later named for James W. Denver, Territorial Gov- 
ernor of Kansas. The name was chosen by General 
William Larimer, an organizer of the Denver City 
Town Company, in the hope of getting favorable 
treatment from the Territorial Governor. (He was 
unaware that Governor Denver no longer held of- 
fice). It is interesting to note that Colorado’s first 
saloon was probably established, in rival Auraria, 
by “Uncle Dick” Wootton, young Robert Ford’s 
early employer. Wootton drove into Auraria, with 
a wagonload of goods on Christmas Day and won 
the good will of the Ley by dispensing free 
drinks from a barrel of “Taos Lightning.” Horace 
Greeley made a stop here in 1859 on his way to 
the gold fields. He delivered a lecture on temper- 
ance and had found, so he said, “more brawls, 
more pistol shots with criminal intent in this log 
city of 150 dwellings, not three-fourths of them 
completed, nor two-thirds of them inhabited, nor 
one-third fit to be, than in any community of equal 
numbers on earth.” The consolidation of Auraria 
und Denver City was accomplished in 1860, about 
the time Robert S. Ford made his first visit there 
Freight charges by ox or mule train from the 
Missouri River ranged from 10c to 20c a pound, 
und letter postage was 25c. Travel across the 
plains was still hazardous because of raiding parties 
of Indians who frequently killed and pillaged to 
the outskirts of the town. (Colorado State Guide.) 
‘A shack town sprung up where Deer Lodge now 
stands when the first important gold strikes in the 
irea attracted attention in 1862, the year before 
Robert S. Ford first saw the town. It was called 


variously, Cottonwood, Spanish Forks, and La 
Barge. Deer Lodge was the name officially adopted 
in 1864, and the town remained an important stop 
on the Mullan Wagon Road. It was one of the 
few places along the route where travelers could 
obtain fresh beef and vegetables, and the services of 
a blacksmith. (Editor.) 





well the nutritious wild grasses of the 
Sun River, Teton and Missouri drain- 
ages supported the thousands upon 
thousands of buffalo that grazed there. 
He decided he would trail a small herd 
of cattle northward from Colorado.*® 
The three hundred Texas longhorns 
that he bought in 1869 never got to 
Sun River. In the Beaverhead valley 
he received an offer too good to refuse, 
and so he sold there. 

Back he went to Colorado in 1870, the 
28th year of his birth, (in the drive 
mentioned earlier). From the ranching 


’Sun River, one of the oldest settlements in Montana, 
is at the old Sun River crossing on the trail be- 
tween Fort Benton and the gold camps. Before 
the railroads came, it was always a lively place— 
a rendezvous for cowboys, bullwhackers, mule 
skinners, and trappers. It was a pay station for the 
bull-whackers freighting in that area. (Editor.) 


~ 


“Sow Island was an important stop on the Missouri 
River during the river boat era. It is probably 
best known for the lively fight between ten white 
men and a horde of Chief Joseph’s Nez Perce who 
came seeking food and supplies by fair means or 
foul and ended up burning 50 tons of freight be- 
fore they were beaten off. The battle took place 
on Sept. 23, 1877, and in the words of Michael 
Foley, later justice of the peace at Belt: “I reckon 
that little fight of ours was just about the warm- 
est thing Cow Island ever saw.” Located above 
Armell’s Creek and the mouth of Cow Creek, the 
island was frequently used as a stopping place for 
river freighters, particularly at time of low 
water, when fully loaded boats were unable to 
navigate all the way to Fort Benton. The name 
allegedly came because early traders found a lonely, 
solitary cow there. Apparently the animal had 
been stolen by Indians from some white settlement 
and had been driven into the wilderness. In his 
recollections, Foley said the island of several hun- 
dred acres was covered with “as pretty a stand of 
cottonwoods as I ever saw.” (Editor.) 
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firms of Cornforth, Hittson and Good- 
night, at the town of Evans, Colorado 
Territory, he bought 1,400 head. For 
most of them he paid $10 each. For 
a few head he paid as low as $7. In 
July the Ford party took to the trail, 
north to Fort Lupton, thence to Fort 
Hancock, Fort Steel, the sagebrush 
country of Green River, Soda Springs 
and Snake River on the historic Ore- 
gon Trail and finally on to the fertile 
Beaverhead River and Crow Creek in 
Montana Territory. In November of 
that year, 1870, he reached the lovely 
junction of Sun River and the Missouri. 
This herd, branded “70” on the left ribs, 
was the first major herd of cattle— 
either longhorn or Oregon stock—to be 
trailed into the buffalo range north of 
the Missouri River in North Central 
Montana Territory.” 

Other Ford cattle drives followed in 
1871 and 1872. He kept rather amaz- 
ing records of each—losses from various 
causes, costs of wagons, work oxen, 
saddle horses and camp equipment, the 
names of crew members and the wages 


"These were turbulent times for the military. As 
follows most wars, troops from the Civil War were 
speedily demobilized, whereas the western fron- 
tier was surging with settlement—and well-armed, 
irate Red Men were seeking to circumvent them 
from such settlement. Montana Territory was at 
the end of the pike. General W. T. Sherman, 
charged with the vast military Department of Mis- 
souri, was expected to police several Great Plains 
and Mountain States, with the equivalent of only 
a handful of men in each. While territorial of- 
ficials fretted and sent feverish telegrams and 
letters urging a tour of the Upper Missouri coun- 
try “I want to send Cavalry up into that remote 
region, but it would be absurd to attempt it till 
we know forage can be had at some price below 
its weight in gold.” He was indeed right. Yet 
even when forage and other factors were favor- 
able, the shortage of forts and man-power was sad. 
Actually, until the Custer Battle, when the real 
need had finally ended, there were never enough 
troops in Montana Territory to do more than 
make a token showing against the Indians. (See 
General Sherman and the Montana Frontier by 
Robert G. Athearn, this magazine, Vol. III, No. 
1, Jan. 1953.) 

*The Texas trail drives were still in their infancy. 
In 1867 the Kansas Pacific railroad reached a 
point some 200 miles west of Kansas City. Abilene 
and Dodge City were the northern terminus. Al- 
though cattle in the number of possibly 75,000 head 
annually were now moving up from Texas, few 
herds were continuing north of Nebraska and 
Colorado. One of the great exceptions was an- 
other Montanan, Nelson Story—way ahead of his 
time—who trailed a Texas herd across the Boze- 
man Trail and into Montana Territory in 1866. 
R. S. Ford was undeniably another of the early 
drivers of Texas stock into Montana. (Editor.) 





paid them. An item on the debit side 
was the price of rifles—Henry repeaters 
—the only practical means of insurance 
in those days. 

R. S. Ford built a large cabin on Sun 
River where he and the men lived. Each 
day they rode north, for this was fence- 
less country and the cattle, unwatched, 
would readily drift off with the thou- 
sands of moving buffalo. Their vigilance 
paid another dividend. It shoved the 
buffalo off the immediate grass, leaving 
it for the cattle. 

The local beef market was sadly lim- 
ited in 1873 and 1874 (since gold placer 
claims had declined) and for a time my 
father found it necessary to trail his 
animals from Sun River all the way to 
Bismarck, North Dakota Territory, a 
distance of about 600 miles. There they 
were loaded on Northern Pacific cars 
destined for Chicago. He was captain 
of the roundup, too, when some experi- 
mental shipments were made by steam- 
boat from Fort Benton to Bismarck. 

In February of 1881, R. S. Ford drove 
from Sun River to Fort Macleod, North- 
west Territory, Canada, to bid on a gov- 
ernment contract for beef that would 
go to the Blood, Piegan and Stony In- 
dians and some five hundred Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police of the area. 
The country he traveled was infested 
with Indian marauders, so he moved by 
night and hid out by day. 


* Montana, unlike most of the other Great Plains 
and Northern Rocky Mountain states, did not be- 
gin its cattle industry with Texas stock. Cattle 
were in the western valleys of Montana much 
earlier than is generally supposed. Johnny Grant 
and others—fur-traders and mountain men turned 
stockmen bought them from the emigrants on 
the Oregon Trail after 1843 and trailed them into 
the lush grasses of the Jocko, Mission, Bitterroot, 
Missoula, Deer Lodge and Little Blackfoot val- 
leys. When the gold camps of the early 1860's 
opened a huge market for beef, Oregon and Cali 
fornia were the natural purchase points for trail 
herds; and the basic breeding stock moved east 
and north from Montana’s western valleys as the 
Indians and buffalo partially vacated the range 
Only Nelson Story, Bob Ford and a few others 
varied this pattern with their Texas herds, until 
the mid-1870’s, when the grasslands to the south 
were finally so heavily populated with Texas beef 
that the move into virgin eastern Montana Terri- 
tory became inevitable. Then the Texas trail 
herds surged in, in incredible numbers, until the 
hard winter of 1886-7 dealt them a stinging re- 
buke and ended the hey-day of the vast Northern 
Plains open-range era. (Editor.) 





This cattle drive into the badlands of the Missouri River, although later, is typical of those in which R. S. 
Ford participated. This is the Horse Shoe Bar herd being driven to the railhead Sept. 2, 1896. The orig- 


inal was given to the Historical Society of Montana by the Libby Commercial Co. of Libby. 





Father had a partner and acquaint- 
ance in the bidding—Major John Stew- 
art, a member of the Canadian Parlia- 
ment at Ottawa and owner of The 
Stewart Ranche Co., near Macleod, Al- 
berta, Canada. They were successful. 
As occasion demanded, the required 
cattle were trailed from Sun River about 
250 miles to a lease of twenty square 
miles on, I believe, the Belly River.'’ 
Later the two partners furnished beef 
to contractors building the Canadian 
Pacific in eastern Alberta. 


Out of that association grew a prop- 
osition that never materialized. Major 
Stewart, who maintained that Father 
“knew more about cattle than any man 
he ever met,” wanted him to leave Mon- 
tana Territory in favor of Canada 
where, the major believed, he could ob- 
tain a lease on a hundred thousand or 


The author holds much of the original corres- 
pondence between his father, R. S. Ford, and 
Major Stewart. Later there were some letters re- 
guarding another location in the Mackenzie River 
country across the Continental Divide of the 
Rockies. “The letters are lengthy and difficult to 
read . . . some were written from the Belly River 
Camp and Maj. Stewart speaks also of the ‘upper 
camp’ at Belly River, so I am certain that the 
big lease was on the Belly River.” (Letter to Edi- 
tors from Lee Ford, Nov., 1958.) 





more acres of the finest cattle country 
in the territory."' 

But Father had his hands full at 
home. During those years his cattle 
inventories had increased immensely. 
At one roundup which he captained in 
the early 1880’s, between 100 and 125 
riders worked. Their territory was a 
triangle bigger than many states. This 
roundup was bounded on the south by 
the Big Muddy (Missouri River) and 
the Dearborn River, on the west by 
what is now Augusta at the foothills 
of the main range of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, north through the early cow- 


"In trying to “sell” R. S. Ford on the desirability of 


locating in Canada, another Stewart letter, re- 
membered well by Lee Ford, but not located at 
this time, mentions the vast potential of the vir- 
gin region. Perhaps the idea was to use part of 
the huge lease between old Fort MacLeod and pres- 
ent Calgary in operations either as hay meadows, 
or as alternate summer or winter range. (Editor.) 


“Lee Ford says it is difficult to ascertain the round- 
up line accurately north from Choteau and Dupuy- 
er and the Canadian line because it probably had to 
skirt the then-huge Blackfeet Indian Reservation, 
handled from Old Agency, generally restricted to 
Indian use only. (Letter and notes from Lee Ford, 
Nov. 1958.) Scope of the operations, in which 
his father was one of the largest cattlemen, is 
indicated by the 1884 calf roundup, when a total 
of 16,532 calves were branded; 7,465 on the Teton 
River range, 4,629 on the Sun River range and 
4,438 on the Marias range. (Editor.) 
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This early photo, given by Carl Wedum to the Historical Society of Montana, shows the famed old cow 
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town of Choteau, near the northwest boundary of the gigantic triangle in which R. S. Ford operated as a 
cattleman, an area larger than many present day states. 





towns of Choteau and Dupuyer and 
continuing more or less just east of the 
Rockies to the Canadian border; then 
east as far as Fort Assiniboine, near the 
present city of Havre. From here the 
line ran back south and west to form 
the huge triangle.’? 


As was characteristic, cattle rustlers 
and horse thieves had increased in 
numbers, too. It was all too apparent 
that the legal owners had to organize 
for action. Accordingly, a number of 
the Territory’s major cowmen met in 
Helena, February 19, 1879, to form the 
first Montana Stockgrowers Association. 
My Father was elected President.’* 


*Emulating Wyoming Territory, which organized to 
some extent almost a decade earlier, the first at- 
tempt at a Cattleman’s association in Montana 
Territory took place in Virginia City in December 
1873. This group, mostly from the Madison Val- 
ley, tried vainly to get a law passed in the legisla- 
ture that winter. But no permanent organization 
resulted. Then in 1879 another attempt was made 
when it became clear that the various territorial 
legislative acts were failing to regulate and pro- 
tect the industry. Headed by James Fergus of the 
newly-opened Judith Basin range country, with 
such prominent major stockmen as Kohrs, An- 
cenny, Ford, Poindexter, Granville Stuart and 
others in attendance, the groundwork for a stock- 
grower’s association was laid on January 23, 1879. 
In February they met to formally adopt a con- 
stitution and elect officers. Mr. Ford, as president, 
promptly issued a call through all Territorial 
newspapers to form themselves into districts and 
to join with the parent organization in a meeting 
announced for the following September. (See 
The Day of the Cattleman, E. S. Osgood, for more 
details.) 





Later he was named head of District 
No. 2 which included old Lewis and 
Clark, Chouteau, and Meagher counties. 
Once the means had been established, 
local associations, too, were organized 
or re-organized in the huge sub-divi- 
sions that were then Madison County, 
the Sun River area, Lewis and Clark 
County, part of Gallatin County, Deer 
Lodge County, the Shonkin district in 
Chouteau County and the Smith River 
district in Meagher County. 

Among my prized possessions is the 
miniature book of the original District 
No. 2 of the old Montana Stockgrowers 
Association. It lists such names as 
Simon Pepin, Conrad Kohrs, Henry Sie- 
ben, Robert Coburn, O. H. Churchill, 
C. W. Price, D. A. G. Flowerree, Thomas 
Clary, J. C. F. Taylor, John A. Harris, 
the Bielenberg Brothers, Higgins and 
McClaine, Montana Cattle Company, 
Robert Vaughn and Jesse Taylor. 

At the second annual meeting of the 
state association in 1880 my father 
stated the case for the cowmen in these 
words: 

“We want to establish a system that 
allows each individual stock grower 
to retain all the rights and privileges 
he now enjoys, and add to these 
privileges a system that will not only 
compel but encourage and even pay 
































At the right in full military regalia is Major John 
Stewart, a member of the Canadian Parliament 
and owner of the Stewart Ranche Co. near Mac- 
leod, Alberta, who became bidding partner of 
R. S. Ford to furnish beef for northern Indians 
and Canadian Mounted Police. Stewart admired 
Ford’s ability as a cattheman and held out a 
tempting offer to operate with him in Canada. 
Lee M. Ford’s personal files contain this picture 
as well as several letters written to his father by 
Major Stewart. 





men to be honest; a system that pro- 
tects our stock on any part of the 
Public Domain the same as on our 
home range; a system that will put a 
stop to animals being taken off the 
public range and advertised as 
estrays; a system that will not con- 
demn our stock as estrays and offer 
them for sale, because they were 
driven or strayed from their home 
range; a system that protects in pro- 
portion to the stock owned and one 
that we all pay for in proportion to 
the stock owned and one that we all 
pay for in proportion to our protec- 
tion; a system that will enable us to 
know the marks and brands and vent 
brands of every stock grower in the 
Territory; a system that is more than 
democratic in its broadest sense, not 
only doing the greatest good to the 
greatest number, but one that will re- 
sult in great benefits to every stock 
grower; a system that will prevent 
our territory from becoming a para- 
dise of thieves; a system that resolves 
stock growers into a protective force 
and pays them to look after the inter- 
ests of one another, inasmuch as our 
interests are identical.” 

The Montana Stockgrowers Associa- 
tion was re-organized in 1884 and again 
in 1885. The final structure, which en- 
dures to this day, succeeded in uniting 
the range interests of the plains with 
the interests of the mountains. 

Somehow during the frontier years 
Robert Simpson Ford found time for 
other activities, both inside and outside 
the sphere of ranching. He was a pio- 
neer chairman of the Board of County 
Commissioners of Chouteau County 
(then an immense territory) and year 
after year, winter and summer, he drove 
















































a team the hard sixty miles to Fort Ben- 
ton from Sun River, to participate in 
County business. 

Father, too, was a member of the 
Council—now called the Senate—at the 
tenth and twelfth sessions of the Mon- 
tana Territorial Legislative Assembly, 
held respectively in 1877 and 1881 at 
Helena. He often traveled to the capital 
city by team, covering a distance of 
right at a hundred miles, each way. 

In 1868, in association with T. C. 
Power, R. S. Ford built a canal to irri- 
gate several thousand acres in the Sun 
River valley, one of the first attempts 
at water conservation and reclamation 
in the Territory. 

From 1884 to 1891 he was “a hip- 
pocket banker” and thus a sort of father 
to the cattle industry in what is now 
the Great Falls area. Among the great 
number of his clients were D. A. G. 


“The term will be readily understood by old timers, 
but is obsolete today. Many frontier bankers and 
entrepreneurs operated without the convenience of 


a building or clerical help. They carried their rec- 
ords of money loaned in a diary-type book, often 
carried in the hip pocket. Hence the name. In this 
respect Lee Ford said, “I believe R. S. Ford was 


one of ‘the fathers’ of the Montana cattle industry, 
in the region north to the Canadian line because 
he sold cattle on easy terms to those whom he felt 
trustworthy, taking only a note in payment. He 
thereby helped, by easy credit terms, many cowboys, 
homesteaders and others to become livestock opera- 
tors.” (From notes furnished the Editor.) 
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This roundup crew, typical of many of which R. S. Ford was a member, was photegraphed about 1885 in 
the Judith Basin. Charles M. Russell is believed to be the cowboy mounted on the fourth horse from the 
right in this early photograph. 





Floweree, Sam Hauser, A. Holter, John 
T. Murphy and the I. G. Baker Company 
at Fort Benton.'* In 1891, his hip- 
pocket outgrown, R. S. Ford organized 
and was named the first president of a 
pioneer establishment, The Great Falls 
National Bank. 

Prior to his Canadian contract, R. S. 
Ford had furnished beef to the soldiers 
at Fort Shaw as well as to the Blackfeet 
Indians at Old Agency, which the town 
of Choteau used to be called. His 
mother, incidentally, had been matron 
of a Shawnee Mission Indian school 
under the Rev. Thomas Johnson, first 
Secretary of the State of Kansas. There, 
as a boy, he had learned the universal 
Indian sign language. Later this was a 
great help to him on occasion after occa- 
sion. More than once it probably saved 
his life. 

Together with O. H. Churchill, Father 
bought forty head of registered Short- 
horn bulls in Nashville, Tennessee. 
Loaded for Montana Territory in July 
of 1881, the bulls arrived the following 
October, undoubtedly being among the 
early efforts to build up the blood-lines 
of Northern range cattle. 

He had more than two thousand head 
of horses, too; and good ones. He im- 
ported Morgan stallions from Vermont 
and Standard Bred and Thoroughbred 
stallions from Kentucky. They were 
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crossed with Indian mares of Arabian 
descent by way of the Moors in Spain, 
to create superior saddle stock. 

R. S. Ford also wrote many articles 
about the livestock industry. In one 
published in the Drovers Journal, he 
prophesied correctly that the Hereford 
would prove to be the best breed of 
cattle for Montana. That was in the 
early 1880's! 

The winter of 1880-1881 may have 
been more severe than that of 1886-87. 
Old reports so indicate. Indicative, too, 
is the fact that members of the Sun 
River Roundup paid out, at the rate of 
one dollar a hide, the sum of fifty 
thousand dollars for skinning of winter- 
killed cattle that year. 

From Father’s records I find that one 
Sun River protective association called 
itself the “Sun River Rangers.” These 
are the only Montana Rangers I have 
ever heard of. The sheep and cattle 
wars waged elsewhere in the West both- 
ered Montana hardly at all. Yet I 
have a copy of a Sun River resolution 
strongly recommending that sheepmen 
be encouraged (perhaps compelled was 
a better word) to find other ranges. If 
the resolution had any signers, their 
names do not appear, nor does written 
history provide further clues. 

From one hundred to a hundred and 
twenty-five cowboys worked on the old 
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This undated document in the handwriting of R. S. Ford, reproduced here, contains the original by-laws of 
the Sun River Protective Organization—set up to protect the catthemen from rustlers. Because of its his- 
toric value and the many prominent men who signed it, the document also appears in type on page 40. 





District 2 roundup. Their territory: the period, for one roundup at least, was 
vast empire from the Missouri and 42 days of hard, never-ending toil in 
Dearborn Rivers north, roughly from the saddle. 

Augusta, through Choteau and Du- In those early open-range days there 
puyer to a section of the Canadian line was another type of roundup, which 
and east as far as old Fort Assiniboine has almost passed out of language and 
near present Havre, Montana. Payroll memory now. This was the Hide Round- 
entries to a couple hands named Jo up. I have (one, in a printed copy, the 
Big Sun and Sam Miller indicate the rest in originals) the minute books of 





This group of cowboys rode in the Judith Basin roundup about 1910. The picture from which this was 
copied was furnished by “Bob”? Kennon, early day Montana cowboy and friend of Robert Ford. 














(No date or address) 


We the undersigned residents of Sun River 
Valley pledge ourselves as men to strictly ad- 
here to the following by-laws and regulations 
governing the Sun River Protective Organiza- 
tion and in the event of failing to comply with 
their demands will pay all fines imposed on 
us. 

The object of this organization is to protect 
our property against horse thieves and all other 
law breakers that are now and will hereafter in- 
fest our section of country. 

This organization shall be under the command 
of one captain who may appoint as many sub- 
ordinates as emergencies may require, who shall 
hold office for six months, unless sooner re- 
moved by a two-third vote of the company. And 
the captain shall preside at all meetings and 
have power to assemble members at any time 
and place at his discretion. 

There shall be a secretary elected who shall 
also act as Treasurer whose duty it shall be to 
keep a strict account of all moneys collected 
and expended by him. 

The services of all members for looking after 
stolen horses shall be adjusted by a_ two-third 
vote of the members, and all funds collected for 
the pursuit of horse thieves and other law 
breakers and for looking after stolen stock shall 
be assessed prorata, in proportion to the num- 
ber of horses owned by the members. 

If any member of this organization gets into 
any trouble in the pursuit of horse thieves or 
other law breakers we as members pledge our 
all, our property and our lives if need be, to 
his or their assistance. 

Parties wishing to become members of this 
organization, their names shall be handed in b 
a member at one of our meetings and sha 
receive a unanimous vote of the members before 
being admitted to the organization. 

We do hereby pledee ourselves as members, 
our honor as men and do solemnly swear or 
affirm to keep inviolate all secrets and all busi- 
ness of this organization. 

We do hereby pledge ourselves to cooperate 
with all other organizations that are now or 
will hereafter organize for the same object. 

Signed: John Largent. James C. Adams. H. B, 
Strong. Joseph L. Largent, John Spencer, Robert 
Vauehn, M. Furnell, W. Mulcahy, Presby H. 
Rowles. Stephen Woodhurst, Robert S. Ford, Wil- 
liam Ulm, R. J. Hill, J. R. Ford, W. A. Hedges, 
C. A. Bull, E. B. Largent, George Steele. 











old District 2 from 1880 to and includ- 
ing 1887. In every one of them the mat- 
ter of skinning dead cattle—The Hide 
Roundup—appears. Men and stock de- 
tectives were employed to ride the 
ranges. These were divided into districts 
for which specific investigative com- 
mittees were appointed. The commit- 
tee’s function was to determine the 
number of cattle skinned and the pos- 
session, proper or false, of the hides. 
Many hides were found in the wrong 
hands, showing that the possessors 
either had butchered and skinned live 
animals or skinned dead animals not 
theirs. They had the option either of 
paying full value or fronting up to the 
courts. 

Nowhere except in my father’s rec- 
ords do I find mention of work steers 
(or oxen) on a Montana roundup. Pre- 
sumably they were used on some chuck 
and bed wagons, though their employ- 
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ment must soon have gone out of prac- 
tice. In those early days probably they 
did better than horses, if only for the 
fact that Indians stole horses often, kill- 
ing the owners, but largely they left 
oxen and cattle alone, except for a few 
killed for food. 

One day Father missed several of 
his best saddle horses from a field near 
the house. He saddled up and rode 
south to Sun River. At a ford there he 
learned from the hoof prints that he 
was on the right track, for one of the 
stolen horses was shod. Acting on a 
calculated guess, R. S. Ford went to 
the well known Half Breed Rapids, sev- 
eral miles above the present town of 
Cascade. There existed the only good 
ford across the deep and treacherous 
Missouri. There again he found the tell- 
tale shoe marks. Down river he finally 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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This account of a “Sun River Rangers” meeting, 

held at the Largent Hotel in Sun River, M. T. in 

1877 is still legible enough to read. It is in the 

handwriting of R. S. Ford, who acted as secretary 
pro-tem. 
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Here is a powers natielined crew such as those which participated in the gigantic cattle operations of R. S. 

Ford’s day. In the three columns below are reproduced another interesting original document in the 

handwriting of R. S. Ford. The meeting referred to was held at the Ford home at Sun River, Dec. 15, 

1879. A committee was appointed to attend a meeting at Fort Benton of a similar protective organiza- 
tion, and some new members were admitted to the Sun River group by unanimous vote. 
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A vital part of all cattle roundups 

was branding. This photo, taken by 

pioneer Fort Benton photographer, 

Dan Dutro, is an excellent early rec- 

ord of leather-chapped cowboys at 
work, 
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This superb view of the pioneer Great Falls National Bank, taken about 1894, is from the personal files 
of Lee M. Ford. Robert S. Ford, who established the bank after being “hip pocket” banker to many 
cattlemen, is pictured on the left. In the center is E. A. Newlon. The man on the right is Teller E. B. 


Weirick. Not legible is the sign hung at the teller’s cage. It reads: 


caught up with several Indians and re- 
gained his horses. I don’t know how. 
He never admitted that he ever had 
killed an Indian, and I doubt he had. 
Possibly the sign language stood him 
in good stead again; though I do know 
that he was armed with two Henry re- 
peaters and a six-shooter as added per- 
suaders, if needed. 


“Drafts on all parts of Europe.” 


Once, when Father was camped at 
Twenty-Eight Mile Springs, on the trail 
from Sun River to Fort Benton, he 
thought he heard heavy breathing out- 
side his tent. Grabbing up his rifle he 
ran through the tent flap. Here came 
a man pursued by Indians with spears. 
The Indians fled at sight of Father's 
rifle. The man they pursued turned out 


This is the remodeled ranch house of Robert S. Ford at Sun River, the spot he chose above all others as 
his permanent residence. Lee M. Ford, who succeeded his father as head of the Great Falls National Bank 
and whose reminiscences are published here, still makes his home at the ranch near Great Falls. 





At the right is the original advertisement of the 
opening of the new quarters of the Great Falls 
National Bank, an opening which Robert S. Ford, 
its founder, did not live to see. At the top of the 
ad is a picture of the building which housed the 
business from 1891 to 1915. At the bottom of 
this page is reproduced in type another document 
in the personal files of Lee M. Ford in which his 
father again acted as secretary of cattleman’s 
organization. 





to be Joe Kipp, famous in Montana fur- 
trade history. He said the Indians had 
been determined to kill him, so probably 
his life was saved by R. S. Ford. 

In the late 1870’s a man named Wil! 
Lewis worked for my father. Later he 
moved to Kentucky. In 1955 I heard 
this story from him: 

Father was a wagon boss at tic time 
Lewis told about. All day the men had 
seen Indian scouts, and that night they 
circled their wagons and put the oxen 
inside, fearing attack. A violent thunder 
and lightning storm kept them awake, 
and presently between claps of thunder 
they heard the hard pound of hooves. A 
herd of buffalo was stampeding, and 
straight toward their improvised corral. 
They struck fire to lanterns, ignited 
their bedding and waved blankets in the 
light. The thundering herd split and 
went by. No one was hurt, and no dam- 
age resulted. Will Lewis was 93 but 
still keen-minded when he told me the 
story. He had worked for my father, 
for the old S. T. at present-day Choteau 
and for the English outfit called Oxley 
in Alberta. Now he is dead, but he out- 
lived Father considerably.’® 

One last story will suffice for these 
hit-and-miss bits. In the days of my 
boyhood a saddle horse that could travel 
a hundred miles in a day was a good 
horse, but not especially rare. Conrad 
Kohrs mentions an animal that could 
make long distances daily. William Bul- 
lard, my father’s cattle foreman, rode a 
horse from Helena to Sun River in a 
day and arrived in good time for supper. 

Our old home ranch had four saddle 
horses that I remember particularly. At 
the George White ranch, southwest of 
Augusta, we kept a band of brood 


"R. S. Ford died in 1914, while the prominent Great 
Falls building that still bears his name was being 
erected. 
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mares. To them cach season we led our 
blooded stallions, and brought them 
back in the fall. The round trip was 
close to 100 miles, but on our superior 
mounts a good horseman employed by 
Father, C. T. Rowles, made the journey 
without trouble. Once he rode a saddle 
horse named “Dan” up and back one 
day and up and back the next. A good 
horse. A good rider—vital factors in the 
Old West! 





Sun River, M. T. 
Dec. 10th, 1879 


Whereas, we the pioneers of the Sun River 
Valley having established ourselves here at an 
early day and prior to all others in the cattle and 
horse growing business, taking our chances with 
the Indians and all other outlaws and built for 
ourselves and families good, comfortable and 
costly homes, 

And Whereas, if we quietly submit to sheep 
raisers to graze upon our occupied and long 
established cattle and horse ranges our occupa- 
tion will soon be gone, 

And Whereas, there are millions upon millions 
of acres of unoccupied grazing land, that await 
the occupancy of cattle, horse and sheep raisers 
where they will not trespass, interfere or render 
useless the occupation of anyone, 

And Whereas, certain parties are trespassing 
upon our prior rights to certain portions of the 
public domain, 

And Whereas, in the absence of any and all 
laws as to the vested rights of American citizens 
to the public domain, 

Resolved, that we the undersigned cattle and 
horse raisers of Sun River Valley feel it our 
duty to our God, our families and ourselves to 
oppose to the bitter end all parties owning sheep 
to locate and graze upon any portion of our 
Jong occupied cattle and horse ranges, and we 
do hereby pledge our all, our property and our 
ti if need be to the accomplishment of this 
en 

(Signature sheet not available) 


























E CLAMPUS 
VITUS 


Old dest 
Fraternity 


BY WELDON F. NEALD 





Weldon F. Heald and his wife, Phyllis, are both 
full-time writers and teachers of writing at Tuc- 
son, Ariz., where they have lived since the end 
of World War II. Each summer the Healds direct 
the Southwest Writers Workshop and Conference 
at Arizona State College in Flagstaff. 


Heald has sold 340 articles to 83 publications, 
his specialty being the West. Originally an archi- 
tect, he entered the army as a climatologist and 


for a time after his discharge served as a climatol- 
ogist for the Defense Department. Later the 
Healds bought a cattle ranch in southeastern Ari- 
zona which they operated until recently. 











Initiates to E Clampus Vitus were compelled to ride “The Rocky Road to Dublin.” Illustration by Fred 
Ludekens in Ghost Town by G. Ezra Dane, Knopf, 1941. 





We Americans are inveterate joiners. 
Nearly all of us belong to from one to a 
dozen benevolent societies, fraternal or- 
ganizations, service clubs, business, pro- 
fessional or cultural associations. We 
seem to gain security and importance 
with secret grips, passwords, esoteric 
rituals, and serving on committees. As 
a result our cities, towns and hamlets 
are inhabited by Elks, Moose, Lions, 
Knights, Lady Optimists, and Brothers 
and Sisters in the Bonds. But if you 
ever meet a Californian who says he is 
a Clamper, you have seen the ultimate 
in joiners. For he is a member of the 
revived Ancient and Honorable Order of 
E Clampus Vitus, the most raucous, rol- 
licking, ribald brotherhood in the his- 
tory of fraternalism. It is, in fact, the 
fraternal order to end all fraternal 
orders. 

This preposterous benevolent society 
hit the gold camps of California’s Moth- 
er Lode country in the early 1850’s and 
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swept through the foothills of the Sierra 
Nevada like a grass fire. Within a cou- 
ple of years there was a lodge of Clamp- 
ers in almost every town, from Yreka to 
Mariposa, and thousands of surprised 
miners, prospectors, merchants, gam- 
blers and bums found themselves joined 
in the bonds of this “Incomparable Con- 
fraternity.” Their one reaction was to 
get even by taking into the mystic 
brotherhood as many more hapless vic- 
tims as they could round up. So mem- 
bership snowballed. 

The true meaning of E Clampus Vitus 
has never been revealed, and Latin 
scholars — pig and otherwise — are si- 
lent on the subject. However, pains- 
taking research has dug up most of the 
facts concerning the organization’s ac- 
tivities. It was, we learn, primarily a 
benevolent society dedicated to the 
relief and protection of widows and 
orphans—but more especially the wid- 
ows. The Clampers’ mascot was a billy 
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Title page of one of the ancient books of 

E Clampus Vitus, now in the custody of Clamper 

Henry E. Huntington Library, Grand Honorary 

Humbug and Guardian of Archives. From the 

rare, The Enigmatical Book of Vitus, courtesy of 
F. P. Farquhar. 





goat, artistically gilded, and their ban- 
ner a hoopskirt emblazoned with the 
ringing words This is the Flag we fight 
under. Their symbolic Sword of Justice 
tempered with Mercy was about seven 
feet long and the revered Blunderbusket 
was just as long and had a two-inch 
bore. These and other cryptic para- 
phernalia carried in parades and torch- 
light processions made the Clampers an 
impressive and awe-inspiring sight. 

Unlike other secret organizations, the 
democracy of the order was strongly 
stressed. Its constitution contained two 
articles: I. All members are officers. 
II. All officers are of equal indignity. 
Furthermore, each member was assured 
of being Chairman of The Most Impor- 
tant Committee. Titles included the 
Clamps Petrix, the Clamps Matrix, the 
Royal Platrix, and the Grand Gyascutis. 
All were of equal rank subordinate only 
to the Noble Grand Humbug himself. 
The Clampers had a democratic old age 
pension system, too. Brothers could 
draw eighty dollars per month simply 
by calling around in person to collect it. 
Payments started eleven months after 
death. 

Headquarters of the organization, with 
Grand Lodge and Treasury, were at 
Mokelumne Hill. But each town had 
its special chapter, such as Balaam 
Lodge No. 107,304 at Sierra City and 
Gobbler’s Lodge No. 107,368 at Colum- 
bia. Most of the chapters met in the 
back rooms of favorite saloons, but the 
prosperous G. S. Lodge at Sonora was 
the proud possessor of its own “Hall of 
Comparative Ovations.” The heretical 
Sonorans, however, became dissatisfied, 
seceded from the Clampers and set up 
the short-lived Royal Order of G. S., 
Mighty and Terrible. The meaning of 
G. S. has been deciphered, but it is not 
our purpose now to go into it. 

Meetings were generally held just be- 
fore and right after the full moon. But 
the most lavish and complicated part of 
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the ritual was indulged in only during 
initial ceremonies. These occurred 
whenever two or more “Poor Blind Can- 
didates” were induced to join. On such 
solemn occasions the Royal Grand Musi- 
cian summoned the brothers with ear- 
splitting blasts on the Hewdag. This 
was a great ten-foot-long tin horn, also 
called the Gewgaw or Dumb Bull, but 
not often. 

Thus summoned, the brothers pro- 
ceeded with the awful rites of their 
mysterious order. Initiates were blind- 
folded, compelled to sit in the Expun- 
gent’s Chair, ride The Rocky Road to 
Dublin, pass through The Cave of Si- 
lence, and demonstrate their belief in 
The Elevation of Man. By all accounts 
it was pretty rugged. Only upon the 
Pledge of Obliterating Obfuscation did 
the initiates finally receive the Staff of 
Relief and admittance to the privileges 
and immunities of the order. Initiation 
fees then bought drinks all around, for 
the Clampers believed in keeping their 
assets liquid. Democratic as always, 
each brother took according to his needs 
and continued to his capacity. New 
members soon realized they had been 
taken in—in more ways than one. 
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Thus membership skyrocketed and so 
powerful was the sway of the Ancient 
and Honorable Order of E Clampus 
Vitus in the mining camps that new- 
comers found they couldn’t do business 
unless they joined it. “Are you a mem- 
ber?” became the quickest test to sep- 
arate human wheat from chaff. Even 
visitors felt the potency of the Order. 
When Lord Shalto Douglas brought his 
troupe of British thespians to Marys- 
ville he found the first night’s audiences 
too small to pay the rent for the thea- 
ter. Tipped off by a friendly miner, he 
applied for membership and became a 
Clamper. From then on his company 
played to capacity houses. 


There has been much discussion as to 
the origins of this unique benevolent 
society. Some say that it started in 
Pennsylvania around 1847; others that 
the birthplace was West Virginia, and 
the first Clamper was Squire Ephriam 
Bee, who lived on the Meat Horse J’ork 
of Middle Island Creek. 


At any rate, the society had been 
transplanted to California by 1853 and 
Sierra City had the dubious honor of 
organizing the first Western Lodge. 
However, some authorities maintain 
that the society actually dates back to 
the beginning of the world, 4005 B.C. 
According to them “the memory of man 
runneth not back to the period of its 
non-existence.” This school believes that 
Grand Clampatriarch Adam fled from 
the Garden of Eden with the secrets of 
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A modern Platrix Degree Team of E Clampus 
Vitus at Sutter’s Fort, Calif. Courtesy of F. P. 
Farquhar. 





E Clampus Vitus hid underneath his 
apron. Also they aver that all great 
men without exception, since the begin- 
ning of time, have been Clampers—even 
including Blessed Brother Dumbellicus 
and Azad the Slothful. 

It is unfortunate that no written rec- 
ord exists of the transactions of the 
Clampers, but no one was ever in a con- 
dition to keep minutes and afterwards 
nobody could remember what hap- 
pened. However, for those who would 
pursue the subject further — although 
we personally can’t see why—there are 
two enlightening texts: E. Clampus 
Vitus, Ritual, Downieville, Sierra Demo- 
crat, n. d., and The Curious Book of 
Clampus, Yerba Buena, 1935. 


But the society is by no means a 
ghost, like many of the mining camps in 
which it once thrived. Mr. G. Ezra Dane, 
greatest authority on Clamperism who 
ever lived, dug it up and revived it in 
the early 1930’s. Known as E Clampus 
Vitus Redivivus, the organization now 
has several chapters in California’s 
Mother Lode towns and coastal cities. 
With one or another of the lodges act- 
ing as hosts, present-day Clampers 
gather from time to time to dedicate 
plaques commemorating heroic and 
memorable events at historic places. 
Example: the site of Parker’s Bank 
Saloon in San Francisco, where Duncan 
Nichol invented Pisco Punch. Then at 
the clarion call of the traditional Hew- 
dag, they repair to a suitable spot to 
initiate “Poor Blind Candidates.” The 
climax of the proceedings follows with 
a grand Clampestrious banquet. 

So the Clampers still live, albeit in a 
modern, diluted form. And whether 
they like it or not, widows and orphans 
will continue to be relieved and protect- 
ed—but more especially the widows. 
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THE IRON MEN 


The earliest western explorers --- often overlooked now in 
favor of Lewis & Clark, the French and the English---were 
the metal-clad-Spanish. 


BY CORNELIUS C. SMITH 


with illustrations by the author 


Dr. Cornelius C. Smith is not only a popular historical writer, but his skill as an artist and illustrator now com- 
mands more and more attention. His authentically detailed drawings which accompany this interesting survey of the 
early day Spanish Conquistadores attest well to this latter talent. 

Dr. Smith has an unusually historic background. He was born in Fort Huachuca, Arizona, in 1913, where his father 
was a troop commander with the Fifth U. S. Cavalry. Later, during World War I, his father commanded the Tenth 
Cavalry Regiment. The elder Smith, much previously, had won the Congressional Medal of Honor in an engagement 
against the Sioux (January, 1291, in South Dakota); having entered the regular army from the old Montana National 
Guard in 18990. 

The author, now chief of the Historical Division, Fifteenth Air Force, amplifies his interest in Western history this 
way: “My early years were spent on western army posts: Huachuca, Bliss, Sam Houston, and others. I suppose this, 
along with family lore, has made the west something unusually special for me.” 

Dr. Smith graduated from the University of Southern California in 1937 and in 1939 entered the Marine Corps as a 
second lieutenant. He served throughout World War II as a Marine officer, seeing action in many Pacific Theatre 
“hot spots” including Pearl Harbor, Guam, Saipan, and Tinian. He was separated from service in 1946 as a lieuten- 
ant colonel. 

Varied experiences which have made Dr. Smith a particularly interesting writer continued after the war when he 
was employed for two years in the Arabian oilfields. He met his wife there, and they were married in Cairo. Dr. 
Smith attended school in Italy and Switzerland and wrote his M.A. thesis as a result of his Arabian experiences. In 
1954 he returned to Europe to complete work on his doctorate. Doing much of his research in Madrid, he wrote his 
doctoral dissertation on American strategic concepts in the Mediterranean, with the Spanish bases as a focal point. 
He received his Ph.D. degree in 1955. 

“Living expenses during the study years were obtained through the sale of articles, stories, and oil paintings,” Dr. 
Smith says. “In the main, I have not strayed far from the western field with these items, doing stories on such things 
as U. 8. Cavalry engagements, Mexican border troubles, lost treasures, and so on.” 

_ Dr. Smith has had several showings of his art in recent years. and Ford Times, a publication of the Ford Motor 
Company, has reproduced a number of his watercolors. A full spread of them is scheduled for the February, 1959 
issue, 

In his job as chief of the Historical Division for the Fifteenth Air Force, Dr. Smith writes that he will be visiting 
Maimstrom and Glasgow Air Force bases in Montana this spring. 

This magazine is pleased to publish Dr. Smith’s carefully researched study of the courageous early Spaniards, 
together with his fine illustrations which add so much to the graphic import of the text. 
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People reading American history are 
constantly amazed at the tales of hero- 
ism of our forebears. We are all sus- 
ceptible to bits of derring-do. It is, of 
course, the extraordinary which makes 
history palatable. Dates and statistics 
can be pretty dull, and a little adven- 
ture can sometimes save the day. Liv- 
ing as we do in the world of television, 
automatic transmission, and processed 
foods, it is hard to believe that it once 
took the best part of a year to cross 
the plains in a covered wagon, or to 
round the Horn in a windjammer. Look 
at any of our periods of exploration, 
colonization, or westward movement. 
You will find tales of endurance to make 
your hair stand up: Jamestown, the 
Pilgrims, Lewis and Clark, the forty- 
niners. 

For sheer physical prowess, however, 
and for success gained in spite of killing 
odds, there is nothing to compare with 
the record of the Spanish Conquista- 
dores in the New World. They were the 
original iron men, and if they had done 
nothing else, their walks alone would 
have been enough to win them immor- 
tality. Such a great number of unbeliev- 
able wanderings have never been heard 
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of anywhere, before or since. Chinese 
history enthusiasts may challenge this. 
It is true that Genghis Khan moved his 
yurts frequently, and that the old Mon- 
gol trails criss-crossed Asia from Sam- 
arkand to Siberia. But unless there is a 
hole in the story somewhere, these were 
made by different tribes at different 
times. The Spaniards made forced 
marches in North America that stagger 
the imagination. 

And while we are on the subject of 
North America, let’s nail down the 
claim that what they did is American 
history. What has happened within our 
continental limits must be American 
history. Cabeza de Vaca walked across 
Texas in 1535. Fray Marcos de Niza 
was probing around northwestern New 
Mexico in 1539. Coronado spent two 
years exploring in what are now the 
states of Arizona, New Mexico, Texas, 
Oklahoma, Colorado, and Kansas. Juan 
de Onate colonized New Mexico nine 
years before the Jamestown scheme, 
and twenty-two years before the Pil- 
grims stepped ashore at Plymouth Rock. 
Since America wasn’t America until 
1776, all events occurring in its present 
boundaries prior to that date must rate 
equal consideration. 

Characteristically, the Spanish chron- 
iclers didn’t dwell much on hardships 
or dangers. Their entries were usually 
pretty matter of fact affairs, speaking 
of a walk through the desert in July as 
the most normal thing in the world. 
And they weren’t satisfied with a little 
two or three hundred mile hike into the 
unknown. They went for broke. They 
went on walks that took years, often 
covering several thousand miles before 
coming back in to report. 

In fact, there were so many of these 
forays in the several centuries of Span- 
ish ascendancy, that they became com- 
mon-place. Some were great expedi- 
tions outfitted at great cost, others only 
small squads of ten or twenty men 
walking off into the blue. Many are 
known to us now only in a general way. 
Some expeditions took along men whose 
sole duty it was to record the events of 
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Regretably, the larger of these illustrations had to be drastically reduced and in doing so they lose much 
of their splendid detail. Yet on pages 47, 48 and here they do ‘much to establish the advanced—for their 
time—equipment and methods that the Spanish explorers employed. 





the trip. In the libraries of Madrid, and 
Seville, and Mexico City, are many of 
the original documents made on these 
voyages. 

Like all explorers, these men were a 
breed apart. Courage, endurance, per- 
severance, dedication; these things were 
normal to them. In addition they were 
rugged and tough, the common soldiers 
given to rough speech and explosive 
tempers. There is no doubt that any one 
of them would appear ridiculous were 
he to come to life today, pitted say in 
a foot race with a college sprinter, or 
in a boxing match with a good middle- 
weight. Yet who among us_ would 
care to line up beside him for a thou- 
sand mile hike over the Sonoran desert, 
armor, helmet, shooting piece, and all? 

If ever there were iron men, these 
were the ones, and they kept on being 
iron men, from Cortez right on down 
through the California padres, three 
hundred years later. 

Who were they? They are almost too 
numerous to catalogue. Some of the 
best would include Coronado, Cabeza 





de Vaca, Andres Docampo, Juan de 
Onate, Espejo, Melchoir Diaz, Padres 
Kino, Padilla, Garces, Serra, and Salva- 
tierra. This is a poor list at best, and 
from their graves many footsore heroes 
of the past will smile indulgently at the 
oversight. Let’s take a look at a few 
of them. 

One of the first sizable expeditions 
into what is now the United States 
came under the leadership of Francisco 
Vasques de Coronado in the year 1540. 
On the day before its departure from 
Compostela, it was reviewed by the 
Viceroy, Don Antonio de Mendoza. The 
King’s minister had more than a pass- 
ing interest in the undertaking. He had 
outfitted it, and was accountable to His 
Majesty for all expenditures. 

The review was a spectacle. As Coro- 
nado passed before the official party, he 
rode at the head of 250 beautifully cap- 
risoned horses and riders, all jogging 
along easily and proudly. Following 
them on foot were 100 or more infantry- 
men, armed with cross-bows and arque- 
bus. Some carried the deadly Nuez de 
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Cuerda, a spiked ball swung around the 
head on a leather thong at close quar- 
ters. Next came the artillery contin- 
gents pulling three distinct types of 
cannon behind them, followed by 300 
Indian auxiliaries, armed lightly to 
serve as foot soldiers. Bringing up the 
rear were more than a thousand Indian 
servants who were to act as camp roust- 
abouts on the long trek. Their duties 
would be to lead the spare horses, drive 
pack mules, carry luggage, pull cannon, 
and to act as drovers for the great herds 
of oxen, cattle, sheep, and swine. This 
immense commissary on the hoof did 
not parade, but it went along according 
to plan, and practically every animal 
was eaten, slaughtered by vermin en 
route, or stolen before the party reached 
the Gran Quivira. Riding with Coro- 
nado at the head of the column were 
several hidalgos from Spain’s most il- 
lustrious families: Pedro de Tovar, Lope 
de Samaniego, Melchoir Diaz, Hernando 
de Alvarado, Juan de Saldiva and Lopez 
de Cardenas. The infantry marched in 
step, swinging along smartly. The In- 
dians at the tag end of the line walked 
in broken cadence, laughing, talking, 
and trailing along like so many children 
on a gay holiday picnic. 

The expedition started north on the 
next day, and a month later, on Easter 
day, entered Culiacan, then the outpost 
of European civilization in Spanish 
Mexico. Here Coronado split his forces, 
taking off with an advance party of 
some 200 men, equipped for rapid 
marching over mountains and desert. 
The remainder of the train was to fol- 
low at a slower pace. Three days out of 
Culiacan, Fray Antonio Victoria fell and 
broke a leg. He had to be carried back 
to the slow train on a bone-jarring trip 
aboard the rump of a cavalry horse. 

Both echelons followed the river 
courses upstream. The further they 
went, the rougher became the terrain. 
For the pack train, the march was par- 
ticularly miserable. If they covered 
three or four miles a day, they consid- 
ered the day well spent. Pack animals 
would bolt and lose themselves in the 
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brush, scraping off loads as they ran 
away. Mountain lions and other pred- 
ators killed sheep at night. Summer 
cloudbursts sent torrents of water down 
upon the marchers. The patient, stolid 
drovers could be found huddled togeth- 
er on many a night, taking refuge under 
a blanket, or perhaps an overhanging 
rock, while the skies opened and 
drenched them to the bone. 

The heat was fierce. It beat upon the 
column like hot hammers, causing pros- 
trations and searing sunburns. In these 
days, the soldiers were bathed in sweat, 
from morning till dusk, plodding along 
over the hills greasy, hot, and dirty. 

The artillery teams were the most 
miserable of all. No matter how rocky 
or up-and-down the terrain, they were 
forced to drag their accursed field 
pieces behind them; over hill and down 
depression, along boulder-strewn ar- 
royos, and through streams choked 
with summer rains. Sometimes they 
used oxen or horses to pull the guns, 
and sometimes squads of drovers. Not 
knowing what the objects were, and de- 
testing their brutish weight, the bearers 
would stall in their traces until kicked 
out by the exasperated soldiers. Even 
in the best circumstances, the guns 
would creak noisily along on their crude 
axles, sending up clouds of blinding 
white dust to choke those farther back 
in the line. 

Coronado’s infantry were outfitted for 
battle, not comfort. They wore half- 
armor on the march, sometimes of steel 
plates and mesh, sometimes of thick 
padded cotton or cured leather. In the 
times of Cortez, some twenty years 
later, they had used the steel suit ex- 
clusively. Later on, as concessions to 
comfort and mobility, the infantry 
adopted the “Ichahuipilli,’ a_ thick, 
quilted, cotton jacket capable of turning 
arrows at moderate distances. As if the 
weight of such protection were not 
enough, each soldier was further bur- 
dened with a steel helmet, and a pri- 
mary weapon. Arquebusiers carried a 
miserably heavy shoulder weapon, a 
steadying rod, and a powder sling. 


Crossbow-men carried the lighter cross- 
bows and a quiver of steel-tipped ar- 
rows. In the Roman legions of Marius, 
the foot soldier was dubbed “Mulus- 
Marianus,” because of the gear he cart- 
ed around with him on the march. 
Pound for pound, the foot soldiers of 
the Conquistadores had him lashed to 
the mast. 

Even the horses were loaded. Riders 
wore half armor on the march, full 
armor when going into battle. The stir- 
rups were iron, effecting sharp-pointed 
daggers fore and aft on the tread, used 
to kick dismounted enemies at close 
quarters. In later times, these spikes 
changed to the ornamental leather hoods 
called “tapaderos” by Mexican vaqueros. 

Coronado always put his cavalry in 
front, to provide reconnaissance and to 
take up the shock of an unexpected at- 
tack. This vanguard was accompanied 
by Indian runners, who could scramble 
up and down rocks where the mounted 
horsemen could not go. After the cav- 
alry came an advance guard of infantry, 
reinforced by artillery and protected on 
the flanks by small detachments of foot 
soldiers. In the center came the great 
heart of the train, all of the stores and 
provisions, burden bearers, herds of 
animals, and Indian auxiliaries. Next 
came a select body of arquebusiers and 
crossbowmen whose duty it was to pro- 
tect the supply train. Bringing up the 
rear were more infantry and more 
auxiliaries. 

While the field pieces undoubtedly 
provided some moral support to the ex- 
pedition, they were rarely used. There 
were three kinds of guns; the “bom- 
barda,” the “falconete,” and the “ped- 
rero,” (stone-thrower). All were crude, 
but fairly effective at short ranges. The 
bombarda made a lot of noise, and even 
if its ball went wide of the mark, the 
thunderous clap was enough to scatter 
terrified Indians like quail. The fal- 
conete had a long thin barrel, with 
greater accuracy than its stubbier com- 
panion-piece, but less penetrating pow- 
er. The pedrero was a swivel gun 
mounted on a vertical brass column. It 


used rocks and stones for ammunition, 
spraying hapless victims with a real rain 
of flying objects. 

The party was doomed to disappoint- 
ment on arriving at Cibola. Coronado 
had been informed by de Niza that the 
seven fabulous cities were of gold, that 
the streets were paved with it, and that 
precious jewels were lying about for the 
taking. All he could find, though, were 
squalid little groups of huts, kept by 
dirty people and smelling of unwashed 
bodies. The Spanish captains were so 
outraged that they jumped to the 
ground and hurled loud curses at the 
poor friar who had misled them. 

Despite this cruel blow, the brave 
leader made good use of his position. He 
sent searching parties out in several di- 
rections to scout the land, claim it for 
the crown, and establish missions for the 
conversion of heathens. 

His expedition was not without trag- 
edy. Two of his priests were murdered 
by the hostiles: Fray Francisco Juan de 
Padilla, and Fray Juan de la Cruz. 

Before returning to Culiacan in 1542, 
he recorded some interesting items. At 
one place, he came across a tribe of 
giant Indians. His tallest men came only 
chest-high to the average tribesman. He 
reported that they lived underground in 
sod houses, 100 or more to a house, and 
that they ran around stark naked. Their 
strength was prodigious. One buck heft- 
ed a log and carted it off like a match- 
stick. Six Spaniards had wrestled with 
it fruitlessly. 

In another place he reported a fall of 
hailstones “as big as bowls,” which 
ripped through tents, battered helmets, 
“broke up the crockery,” and killed sev- 
eral horses. 

He describes the startled fright of his 
horses upon seeing buffalo, and the 
open-mouthed wonder of his men. Of 
the bison themselves he says: 

They have long beards like goats, and when they 
are running they throw their heads back with the 
beard dragging the ground. . .. They have a great 
hump, larger than a camel’s! They have a short 


tail. When they run, they carry it erect, like a 
scorpion, 
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Considering their antiquity, the Spanish Conquistadores were undoubtedly the most heavily encumbered 
and best equipped of all the whites whom the Plains Indians encountered for almost three centuries. Note 
the accurate details of these weapons, carefully researched and drawn by Dr. Smith. 





One of his men drew a picture of a 
buffalo. Eighteen years later (1558) it 
was reproduced in Antwerp in a tome 
entitled “Les Singularetez de la France 
Antarctique.” It is believed to be the 
earliest printed picture of the American 
bison. 

As the expedition, or what was left 
of it after decimation by death, deser- 
tion, and mutiny, started for home, 
many Indians tagged along in its wake. 
After several days, most of them 
dropped off, but some went all the way 
back to Culiacan with the expedition. 

In the region of Corazones, where de 
Vaca had been served his meal of deer 
hearts six years earlier, the natives 
poisoned the food which they pressed 
upon the marchers. Several men took 
violently ill, “the skin rotting away and 
falling off until it left bones and sinews 
bare, with a horrible smell.” 

Farther south, while the band was 
crossing a river, a soldier was jerked 
swiftly beneath the surface, yelling and 
kicking mightily. An alligator had him 
by the leg, and before anyone could 
help him, he was pulled under for good. 
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Coronado returned to Mexico “very 
sad, very weary, and completely worn 
out and shame-faced.” True, he located 
no golden cities. He found the seven 
lost cities alright, but these turned out 
to be Zuni villages with the romantic 
names: Kawakina, Matsaki, Hampas- 
sawan, Kayakime, Kayaname, Hawi- 
kuh, and Halona. They were barren 
windswept little places, rather pitiful 
in their loneliness, and of course bitter 
disappointments to the soldiers of fort- 
tune with the burning gold fever. 

Yet the expedition wasn’t really a 
failure at all. It added vast territories 
to the Spanish Crown, made a number 
of converts to the Christian faith, and 
added a great deal to the general knowl- 
edge of the times. It was 39 years be- 
fore the next expedition set out. 

Rodrigues took a small party north 
in 1581, and was followed two years 
later by Espejo. The next big party, 
however, went up just before the turn 
of the century, in 1598. In that year 
Don Juan de Onate made his remark- 
able trek to colonize New Mexico. He 
was the first to take permanent settlers, 


and to use ox-drawn carretas for the 
transport of heavy goods. He took 83 
wagons and carts along, all loaded to 
capacity with all kinds of gear to start 
life anew in the far places to the north. 
He drove a herd of more than 7,000 head 
of stock before him. 

Coronado and Onate led the big par- 
ties. They were responsible for hun- 
dreds of lives, and much costly equip- 
ment. Each arrived at his destination; 
each returned. Both walked and rode 
all of the way, and their common 
charges walked both ways. All covered 
many hundreds of agonizing miles in all 
kinds of weather, and over hellish ter- 
ritory. But there were some men who 
walked a great deal farther—alone. 

From the point of view of distance 
covered, probably none of the Conquis- 
tadores walked farther than Andres Do- 
campo. Some historians reckon his total 
distance to have been about 20,000 
miles. He was nine years en route. 

Docampo was a soldier in Coronado’s 
expedition and had made the march up 
from Culiacan as a foot soldier. In the 
fall of 1542, when the expedition was 
readying itself for the return march, 
he set out with Fray Padilla to estab- 
lish some missions in the north country. 
They went by way of the small pueblo 
of Pecos, thence into what is now Colo- 
rado, and then along almost the entire 
length of present day Kansas. After 
many weeks they arrived at a place 
where Coronado had erected a huge 
cross as a site for a future mission. The 
little party erected a mission on this 
spot, and when it was completed, moved 
on. 

A few miles out on the trail they 
were attacked by hostiles. Padilla, see- 
ing what was coming, urged the others 
to run. They were reluctant, but 
obeyed him because of his priestly au- 
thority. He fell upon his knees, invok- 
ing God’s blessing as the howling tribe 
descended. The filled his body with 
arrows as he prayed. He was the first 
Kansas martyr. There is a handsome 
monument to his memory on U.S. 40 
in Eastern Kansas. 


Docampo escaped, but he and his 
several companions were soon caught 
and placed in slavery. Some ten months 
later he escaped again. 

There is no documentary record of his 
travels. Unlike some of the other men 
of his time, he kept no diary. But his- 
torians do know where he started his 
walk, and where he ended it, and ref- 
erences to it have appeared in the 
chronicles of other writers. For more 
than eight long years he and his sev- 
eral companions wandered about the 
great plains, probing forward and cir- 
cling back, marching around in circles, 
and following rivers. Finally, probably 
more by luck than intent, they walked 
into Tampico, far down the East coast 
of Mexico. They caused a sensation. It 
was as though ghosts had come striding 
down the street. 

There was another marathon walker, 
however, who did keep an account of 
his travels. His journal is as fascinat- 
ing reading as you will find anywhere. 
Alvar Nunez Cabeza de Vaca is given 
no special rank as an explorer. He was 
simply a lost man trying to get home. 
But for sheer physical achievement, his 
journey is practically without parallel. 
He was the first person to penetrate 
far inland the New World, and the first 
to cross Mexico from sea to sea at its 
widest part. He and his three ill-fated 
companions made their walk nearly a 
century before the Pilgrim fathers land- 
ed at Plymouth Rock, and more than a 
generation before there was a single 
Causacian settler of any blood within 
the present area of the United States. 
No one before him, including Cortez, 
had gone more than 200 miles inland 
from the sea. When he headed inland, 
he might as well have started hiking 
across the craters of the moon, for all 
anyone knew of the land stretching 
away into the distance. 

De Vaca had been a member of the 
expedition of Panfilo de Narvaez, which 
had left the port of San Lucar de Barra- 
meda in Spain on June 27, 1527. After 
crossing the ocean and refitting in Cuba, 
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the expedition came to disaster on Flor- 
ida’s West Coast. There, near Apalachee 
Bay, hostile Indians attacked the shore 
parties; many horses were killed, pro- 
visions ran low, and to cap the climax 
a hurricane came howling out of the 
south and sank the ships. 


The survivors built some crude horse- 
hide boats and fashioned some oars 
from tree limbs. Their destination was 
Tampico, some 1,200 miles away across 
the sea. Fearing to set out across open 
water, the men propelling the little 
string of boats prudently hugged the 
shoreline. Soon however, three of the 
five miserable rafts sank, and all aboard 
were drowned. Of the 80 men who had 
survived the hurricane, only 15 re- 
mained alive in the remaining two 
boats. The two could not maintain con- 
tact though, and drifted apart in the 
dark hours of the night. 

On the sixth day of November 1528, 
de Vaca and a handful of his friends 
were cast ashore on San Luis Island on 
the Texas Coast. Their horsehide craft 
broached and broke under a pounding 
surf, leaving them bewildered and alone 
on the shores of the New World. The 
long narrow islands of the Gulf Coast 
are wild and desolate for the most part 
even now. On that cold November day 
four centuries ago, the lonely dunes 
under the black skies must have made 
them seem like the end of the world. 
The first night ashore was spent sleep- 
lessly, the only sounds coming from the 
subdued voices of the castaways, and 
the lapping of the waves on the de- 
serted shore. 

Almost immediately the party ran 
into bad luck. On the day following 
the loss of their boat they were cap- 
tured by Indians. Their first meal con- 
sisted of an unappetizing mess of roots, 
bitter berries, and roast dog. In the 
circumstances, they were grateful even 
for this. On the following day, they 
began their new lives as slaves. Seldom 
rewarded with even an appreciative 
grunt for good work, they were fre- 
quently whipped for resting, or fainting 
under heavy loads. 
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In the winter of 1529, the tribe moved 
from “Bad Luck Island” to its vernal 
home on Oyster Bay. Here the Span- 
iards were almost devoured by mosqui- 
toes, frequently having to throw down 
their hoes and race to the nearest water, 
and there to submerge themselves until 
the swarms of savage insects moved on. 
The Indians employed mosquitoes as 
executioners according to de Vaca. They 
would truss hapless victims naked to 
poles buried in the sand, and leave them 
out all night. In the morning there 
would be only a raw hulk of flesh 
hanging on the cords. To protect them- 
selves, the Indians used liberal doses of 
evil smelling shark oil as repellent. 

During this horrible period, the white 
slaves ate what the Indians ate: rats, 
lizards, and snakes, along with their few 
edible roots, and on occasion, a spider 
if times were exceptionally hard. De 
Vaca confesses that it was in this try- 
ing time that he learned true humility. 
He thanked God for life itself, and in 
casting out pride, achieved the priceless 
gifts of patience, charity and faith. 

Another year passed. De Vaca learned 
the Karankawa tongue, learned the cus- 
toms and habits of the tribe, and did his 
work. He would have preferred flight, 
but was held back by the apathy of his 
fellows. Lope de Oviedo, for example, 
had gone native, and mated with a fat 
squaw who stank of fish oil. 

Authorities differ on the number of 
survivors in de Vaca’s party, but most 
agree that four men made the long 
walk from the Texas Coast to Culiacan: 
Cabeza de Vaca, Alonzo del Castillo 
Maldondo, Andres Dorantes, and Este- 
vanico, the giant moorish Negro from 
North Africa. These four had been sep- 
arated during the horsehide boat epi- 
sode, and it was not until September of 
1534 that they came together again, al- 
most six years after parting. 

In the spring of 1535, the four made 
their getaway. Their route was cir- 
cuitous and difficult. They hoped they 
were headed in the direction which 
would bring them upon a Spanish settle- 
ment, but in the immediate nature of 
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Because of the reduction, most of the dramatic and graphic qualities of this fine depiction of de Vaca’s 
seaside adventures are lost. But when studied in conjunction with the pages here, one gets the impression 
that de Vaca’s men participated in some of the most epic of all North American sea stories. 





their flight, they knew only that they 
must plunge ahead. From “Bad Luck Is- 
land,” de Vaca made his way down the 
Texas Gulf Coast past Matagorda Bay 
and thence inland to the present site of 
Kingsville and Alice, Texas. There he 
swung southeast again, going almost as 
far as Brownsville before turning in a 
westerly direction. He crossed the Rio 
Grande near Reynosa, and then made a 
looping half circle passing just north of 
Monterey and Monclova. From there he 
crossed the Sierra del Carmen range 
and the desert of Coahuila, coming near 
the present site of Alpine, Texas, thence 
south to Ojinaga. He followed the Rio 
Grande from San Elizario, just south of 
E] Paso, where he struck off in a south- 
westerly direction for Corralitos, Ba- 
vispe, and Corrazones. From there he 
turned south toward Culiacan, passing 
through Matape and Bamoa en route, 
and crossing the Yaqui, Fuerate, and 
Sinaloa rivers. 

The four travelers experienced every 
kind of weather. On some days they 
would crouch for shade in the shadows 
of giant cactus plants, while the sun 
broiled their backs. On other days they 
would shiver in dank caves, while the 
snow whirled endlessly outside. They 
fought sunstroke, thirst, freezing winds, 
sandstorms; in truth every force of the 
elements which conspired to crush them. 


They passed through the lands of 
many tribes: the Karankawas, the Ton- 
kawas, Attacapas, Doguenes, Quevenes, 
and finally, the Tarahumares in north 
central Mexico. 

De Vaca describes these people in de- 
tail, in one passage, giving this account: 

They are a filthy people. They do not clean 
house, and all the filthiness remains, inside and 
out. It is a shameful thing and causes nausea and 
abhorrence to enter a settlement by reason of the 
uncleanliness and stink that is there. They use any 
part of the body for a napkin. 


He goes on to remark on the low 
moral tone of most of the tribes he en- 
countered, reporting that neither age 
nor kinship seemed to create taboos in 
the sexual relationships of the people. 
In one illuminating passage he describes 
the punishment for naughty children. 
They would be clutched tightly and 
scraped with sharp rat’s teeth until 
they shrieked. 

In some places, de Vaca acted as 
shaman for the tribes whose territories 
he crossed. Once he was called upon to 
remove an arrowhead from a warrior’s 
chest. He slit the flesh with a sharp 
fragment of obsidian glass, removed the 
head, and took a number of stitches 
with some animal hair and a deer-bone 
needle. The man recovered, and the 
four travelers were deluged with peti- 
tions for cure of everything from warts 
to blindness. 
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The hardships experienced by some of the early 
Spanish in the Great American Deserts are graph- 
ically depicted here. 





Like Coronado, he refers to buffalo in 
his journal, calling them “brown 
humped-back cattle.” It is probable that 
he spotted herds of them in the Big 
Bend country of Texas, coming south 
to escape the bitter cold of Montana 
and Dakota winters. 

Early in March 1536, de Vaca and his 
companions came to the banks of the 
Sinaloa River. Several Spanish soldiers 
operating out of Culiacan came across 
them in the brush, half-naked, torn, and 
shaggy as wild beasts. De Vaca cried 
out in his native tongue, and the Indians 
gazed in wonder as the armored riders 
dismounted one by one to embrace the 
weeping foursome. They had survived 
seven years of the cruelest slavery, and 
walked from the Gulf of Mexico to the 
Pacific Ocean. 

After a few more days’ travel, the 
party reached Culiacan where they 
were welcomed by Melchoir Diaz. From 
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Culiacan they went on to Compostela, 
and at last arrived in the City of Mex- 
ico where they were received with great 
ceremony. It was some time before they 
could again accustom themselves to the 
Spanish foods, and to the gracious man- 
ners of the hidalgos. 

On the 10th day of April 1536, de 
Vaca, Maldonado, and Dorantes sailed 
for Spain. Estevanico, the Moor, stayed 
in Mexico and accompanied Fray Marcas 
de Niza to the Zuni pueblos in 1539. 
There he met his death at the hands of 
jealous Indians resentful of his atten- 
tions to their women. He was cut down 
by arrows, and his body sliced into 
many pieces for distribution to neigh- 
boring tribes. Legends among the Zunis 
still persist of the bold, black stranger 
who came to their lands so long ago. 

Cabeza de Vaca was later sent to Ar- 
gentina as governor of the Province of 
Buenos Aires. As fate would have it, 
he suffered persecution from superiors 
and subordinates alike, all jealous of his 
fame, his feats, and his generous and 
charitable nature. In the end, they 
were successful in alienating him from 
the King. In 1556, almost thirty years 
after the start of his remarkable voy- 
age, he died, alone, ill, and penniless. 
His accusers are forgotten now, though, 
and his great walk lives on in the hearts 
of adventurers everywhere. 

There were other great men of 
achievement and endurance among the 
Spanish colonizers. One was Father Eu- 
sabio Kino, who in his lifetime convert- 
ed more than 4,000 Indians to Christian 
ity, built missions, mapped huge sections 
of land, and often spent days in the 
saddle, alone. Even after a 25 or 30 mile 
ride, he was never too tired to baptize, 
to preach, or to help some Indian neo- 
phyte with a back-breaking task before 
permitting himself the luxury of sleep. 
He was in and out of Apache country all 
the time, armed only with his conviction 
and a wooden cross. His armor was 
homespun cloth, but he was as much an 
iron man as the best of them. Even 
though he has been dead for over 200 
years, the Pimas and Papagos of South- 
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ern Arizona still do him homage. To 
them, there was never another man like 
him, before or since. 

And there was Father Junipero Serra 
who founded nine of the twenty-one 
permanent missions in California. He, 
too, worked when he was dead tired, 
rode horseback over rugged terrain in 
all kinds of weather, and even did much 
of his riding while suffering from a se- 
vere leg infection. In a time when hardy 
and dedicated men were the rule, he 
was one of the greatest. When he died 
in 1784 after a lingering illness, he 
passed from this earth as austerely as he 
had lived in it. In his final illness, he 
had but a bed of boards and a single 


blanket. He, too, had earned the love 
and respect of his charges. It is told that 
Indians came in from miles around to 
lay flowers on the coffin of their de- 
parted friend. 

It would be easy to go on with ex- 
amples of iron men achievements of 
those forgotten years, and to laud the 
names which so richly deserve the title: 
Alarcon, De Soto, de Mendoza, Massa- 
net, Jean L’Archeveque, Escalante, Cres- 
pi, Lasuen, and others, many, many 
others. It would be easy, but there is 
no use in belaboring a point. Anyone 
with half an eye can see that all of those 
remarkable men were as rugged as they 
come. 








More Rumblings from the 
Little Big Horn 


A provocative article entitled “Which 
Indian Killed Custer?” appeared in the 
Summer 1958 issue of this magazine. 
Written by the eminent Edgar I. Stew- 
art, conceded now to be one of the coun- 
try’s leading experts on the Battle of the 
Little Big Horn, it explored some more 
of the innumerable facets of the Custer 
enigma. 

The article brought many letters of 
comment to the editor’s desk, indicating 
again that interest in this most famous 
of all American Indian battles remains 
undiminished. 

The statement which follows is an 
especially interesting one. Although the 
author, Mr. Laubin, lays no claim to 
being a writer, his vast knowledge of 
Indian lore lends authenticity and inter- 
est to what he says; and in our judg- 
ment it proves, too, that he is a writer, 
and a rather good one to boot. 

Reginald Laubin and his wife, Gladys, 
are among America’s leading exponents 
of the Indian dance, basing their beau- 
tifully costumed performances on first- 
hand knowledge of the Western U. S. 
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tribes. They and their dancers, notably 
the Crows, have toured and performed 
in most of the major countries of the 
world. Typical of press comments of 
critics who have seen their beautifully- 
styled productions is this one from the 
New York Herald-Tribune: 

“Reginald and Gladys Laubin are pre- 
serving as an art form what can no 
longer be preserved as a way of life— 
the Indians’ contribution to American 
culture. They have spent so much of 
their lives living with Indians, as In- 
dians, absorbing the material which 
makes their concert such a delight.” 

Laubin, who lived for many years at 
Crow Agency and Lodge Grass, Mon- 
tana, and who now makes his home at 
Moose, Wyoming, is an adopted member 
of Chief One Bull’s family. He has dem- 
onstrated great sympathy and under- 
standing of the Indian and his view- 
point. We are grateful for Mr. Laubin’s 
interest in this publication and for his 
permission to reprint portions of his re- 
markable letter which follows: 
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Interesting sidelights on “Which Indian Killed Custer’ are 


offered by three authorities on the American Indian.... 


Reginald Laubin writes... 


I enjoyed Mr. Edgar I. Stewart’s article in the 
summer issue. . . . He is a real student of the 
Custer battle from the white man’s side. His book, 
Custer’s Luck, gives full evidence of much 
scholarly research and both it, and the recent ar- 
ticle, make good reading. 

But I do not feel that Stewart’s knowledge and 
understanding of the Indians is nearly as pro- 
found [as his knowledge of the White Man’s his- 
tory]. Personally I feel that White Bull’s story is 
the best and most likely of any that have come 
forth throughout the years. But regardless of my 
personal views I would like to take issue with a 
few of Mr. Stewart’s remarks about Indians. 

He starts off by saying White Bull was a Sans 
Are nephew of Sitting Bull. At the time of the 
Custer fight White Bull, it is true, was married to 
a Sans Are woman and living in the Sans Are camp. 
But he was a Miniconjou and there’s no doubt 
about that! 

Stanley Vestal was not only a close friend of 
mine for many years but my “brother” by Indian 
adoption. I told him my story of White Bull’s ac- 
count of the battle and he is the one who advised 
me to write it up for Adventure [magazine]. The 
story, as it later appeared, was changed in minor 
details by the editors—they put words into my 
mouth and into White Bull’s mouth different 
from the way I wrote them—but the essentials 
were unchanged. 

I had thought it strange that White Bull, Vestal’s 
Indian “father,” had told me his story when he 
apparently had not told it to Vestal, whom he had 
promised to tell everything. At least Vestal had 
never included it in any of his writings. But 
Vestal told me that he had been told essentially 
the same story but had been asked to promise not 
to put it into his book during White Bull’s life- 
time. He interviewed White Bull in the late °20s 
and early °30s. White Bull told me his story in 
1940, at the age of 91, and no longer demanded 
that the story be withheld, but said at that time 
that he had not wanted it known, not only because 
he feared for his own life, but because he did not 
want to start any trouble or cause any arguments. 
“The white men talk with too many tongues,” he 
said. White Bull died in 1947. I, too, respected 
his earlier wish and did not publish his story until 
1955, but I still have witnesses who were present 
when he told it to me. 

So far as I am concerned, Vestal’s stated reasons 
for not including the story in his first editions of 
Warpath and Sitting Bull were exactly the reasons 
he actually had. A few white men have kept their 
promises to Indians and Stanley Vestal—bless his 
great heart—was one of them. 

One reason I felt that White Bull’s story could 
be that of the last moments of Custer is that the 
old man told me he took the pistol away from 
the man he was fighting and shot him in the head 
with it. He indicated this with his own right hand 
against my head, which would mean that he shot 
the man in the left side of the head. The army 
reports indicate that Custer was shot in that man- 
ner. Also White Bull said he shot him twice, once 
through the body. Custer did have another wound 
which apparently had gone through his arm and 
into his body. 
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In my story I stated that White Bull stood near- 
ly six feet. Five feet ten or a little better would 
probably be more nearly correct. I stand five feet 
nine in my moccasins. When I knew him he was 
about my height, but he was old and somewhat 
bent. Allowing for the shrinkage of old age he 
would have been somewhat taller in his prime. 

Mr. Stewart says that “to lie like a Sioux” was a 
common saying of the day. To state a paraphrase 
of the Indians, they say, even today, that so-and-so 
“lies like a white man”! Indians had no feeling 
of necessity for telling the truth to a strange white 
man and are so polite that they usually agree with 
a questioner or give the answers they are expected 
to give, rather than start a controversy or make 
hurt feelings. But once an Indian has committed 
himself to the truth you can depend that he will 
give it. I have known many old warriors whose 
word I would believe ahead of that of even written 
army reports. Some officers who wrote reports 
had their own reasons for coloring them their 
own way. But White Bull said, “Only a weakling 
lies. A brave man is not afraid to tell the truth.” 

I don’t pretend to know much about Rain-in-the- 
Face. I knew an old pal of his, Little Soldier, but 
that is the closest I came to old Rain-in-the-Face. 
He died before my time. But again, if he changed 
his story, who were the witnesses and what had 
transpired in between? Who was the interpreter? 

Why does Mr. Stewart stick to the old spelling 
of “Unepapa”? The Sioux themselves spell it 
Hunkpapa, heavily accenting the first syllable in 
speaking. 

Why did Custer think certain torture awaited 
him? As far as I can learn, torture was practically 
unknown to the Sioux, except for self-torture in 
the Sun Dance and the Day’s Crying, or for mourn- 
ing. I cannot find a real authority who claims 
that the Sioux indulged in torturing enemies. 
White Bull, one of the greatest of all warriors, 
couldn’t imagine such a thing. Vestal, trying to 
draw the old man out, told him of tortures white 
men had inflicted in years past and White Bull was 
so disgusted and dismayed at that he wouldn’t even 
talk again for many hours. 

Nor have any other old-timers I knew seemed 
to have any knowledge of it. They might cut up 
a dead enemy for spite, but never dreamed of tor- 





The famous “Longhair,” the enigmatic Lt. Col. 

George Armstrong Custer of the 7th Cavalry in 

buckskin riding jacket, as portrayed by the able 

western portrait painter Henry H. Cross (1837- 

1918). From the T. B. Walker Collection. Below, 

p. 58 is the famous Ed Borein etching, “Buckskin 
and Feathers.” 





turing a live one. George Bird Grinnell wrote to 
Vestal that he doubted any of the Plains Indians 
practiced torture — certainly not to the extent 
credited to them in the stories. So, who says the 
“Sioux were known to be past masters” of torture? 
It was more usual, if a prisoner were taken at all, 
to adopt him, or to dress him up fine and send him 
back to his people. 

For my part, I believe Lieutenant Bradley re- 
ported correctly the finding and condition of Col. 
Custer’s body. I do not believe he could have kept 
a secret of that other kind all his life. And if 
he did find Custer’s body as he claimed, and which 
no other soldier of his outfit ever disputed, it is 
certain that Custer was not killed down the river 
or at any other spot except close to where he was 
found, on the hill by the marker. Either wound 
Custer received would have killed him almost 
instantly; and man-power was too precious, and 
excitement too strong, to make it logical to believe 
that anyone dragged Custer’s body a mile or more 
up hill to the place where it was finally found. 

Who said Custer was “blood-brother” to the 
Cheyennes? When the Cheyennes smoked with 
him in Kansas, when he was trying to recover some 
white captives, they put a curse on him. Not a 
very sociable way for brothers to act, it seems 
to me. 

Most writers and Custer fans, of course, don’t 
really want to solve the mysteries connected with 
the famous battle. If they really knew what hap- 
pened it would spoil all the fun. So I agree whole- 
heartedly with Mr. Stewart’s closing paragraph, 
in which he so neatly and beautifully summed up 
the essence of the Custer campaign (and wish him 
continued success with his skillful pen, as he dem- 
onstrated so well in the Summer, 1958 issue of 
this magazine) when he wrote: 


“And so the controversy over the Custer bat- 
tle continues, not only in its broader aspects 
but in regard to the more minute details as well. 
The entire subject of the Battle of the Little Big 
Horn River has become so overlaid with myth 
and legend, so encrusted as it were with histori- 
cal barnacles, that it has become more a matter 
of folk-lore than of proper history. But regard- 
less of which Indian killed Custer—and the best 
conclusion still is no one knows or ever will 
know — that anonymous warrior conferred 
upon the Lieutenant-Colonel of the Seventh 
Cavalry an immortality and fame that the lat- 
ter could have achieved in no other way. The 
greatest and most overwhelming of victories 
would not have given him the notoriety that 
came with defeat and death. And when that 
great Indian camp moved in savage and ma- 
jestic splendor up the valley of the Little Big 
Horn, leaving Custer and every member of his 
five companies dead on Battle Ridge, they 
left behind all unwittingly the matrix of a 
great American legend—perhaps it might even 
be called an epic—and conferred upon the lead- 
ing white actor in the tragedy a reputation, 
perhaps unmerited, which shows no signs of 
diminishing with the passing years.” 





Edgar |. Stewart replies. . 


Before this issue went to press, a copy 
of Mr. Laubin’s letter was sent to Edgar 


I. Stewart. This interesting letter of 
rebuttal from Mr. Stewart was received 
just in time to include here. We appre- 
ciate deeply the interest these two tal- 
ented men have shown in furnishing 
us their studied views of the Custer 
Battle and its participants. Naturally 
we respect their integrity and individual 
viewpoints as much as they obviously 
respect each other’s. 

Mr. Stewart’s letter, which offers val- 
uable tid-bits for all Custerphobes, and 
certainly for all Western Indian war 
fans, follows: 

Mr. Laubin’s letter raises some _ interesting 
points. His first paragraph is reminiscent of the 
advice that was supposedly once given to fledgling 
attorneys, ““When you have a weak case begin by 
abusing the opposing counsel.” However, I feel 
that our two points of view are closer together than 
his letter might indicate, the differences being of 
degree rather than of kind. I fully share his ad- 
miration of the late Walter Stanley Campbell 
(Stanley Vestal) but contend that even he, being 
human, was as prone as the rest of us to be mis- 


taken. And enthusiasm for his beloved Sioux 
often, it seems to me, dimmed his sense of objec- 
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tivity. I agree with Mr. Laubin that the testimony 
of an Indian can be just as truthful and reliable 
as that of a white man. The testimony in the Reno 
Court of Inquiry was taken under oath but it is 
obvious that some one did not tell the truth. That 
the white man, in too many instances even gov- 
ernment officials, spoke with “a forked tongue,” 
does not alter the fact that the Sioux had a repu- 
tation for mendacity, and there were those who 
believed that the Sioux would rather lie than tell 
the truth: that they would lie even when it was 
to their advantage to tell the truth. The testi- 
mony of both Indian and white should be subjected 
to the same critical evaluation, and in neither case 
accepted as a revelation from heaven. 

My statement that the Sioux were past masters 
at the art of torture is, I feel, justified, from the 
account of torture inflicted upon Frank Grouard. 
[Joe De Barthe, Life and Adventures of Frank 
Grouard, University of Oklahoma Press, 1958, 
pp. 55-56]. True enough, Grouard was an adopted 
member of the tribe, and the torture was inflicted 
to see if he could pass through “any ordeal un- 
flinchingly.” Since the purpose of the torture 
apparently was to test his ability to withstand 
agony if captured by tribal enemies, it would seem 
logical to assume that those enemies—if captured 
by the Sioux—could expect to be tortured in like 
fashion. Also in his Sitting Bull, Champion of 
the Sioux, [Revised Edition, University of Okla- 
homa Press, 1957, pp. 24-25] Mr. Vestal tells 
how a group of Sioux women were preparing to 
burn a captured Crow woman alive, when Sitting 
Bull intervened and killed her. Why they were 
burning her is beside the point, the essential 
thing is that they were. But yet there are those 
Sioux apologists who tell us that captives were 
never burned alive. There is evidence also that 
many of the soldiers killed in the Fetterman Fight 
in 1866 died under torture. Most of the bodies 
had been frightfully mutilated. Evidence rather 
clearly indicated that many of the mutilations had 
been inflicted while the victims were still alive. 

The code of the Western frontier was “in fight- 
ing Indians save the last bullet for yourself.” 
Ideas of that sort do not come into existence with- 
out some justification. The seasoned frontiers- 
man undoubtedly felt that death was preferable 
to what would happen if he fell into Indian hands 
alive. I doubt if very many old-timers who had 
lived in close contact with the Sioux could be 
induced to agree that these Indians treated their 
captives with the courtesy and consideration that 
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Left, the able Sioux leader Sitting Bull, as seen at 
the peak of his power by Henry H. Cross. From 
the famous portrait in the T. B. Walker Collection. 





Mr. Laubin would like us to believe. As evidence 
on the other side, most historians demand some- 
thing a little more convincing than the virtuous 
self-denials of a few Sioux chiefs; denials made, 
at that, in their old age and when they were on 
the defensive. 

As to whether White Bull killed Custer, I have 
not the slightest doubt that he told the story 
which both Mr. Laubin and Mr. Vestal attribute 
to him. But that the story is true is “a horse of 
another color.”” The number of times that a story 
is told, or the number of people that have heard it 
told, is not any guarantee of its authenticity or cor- 
rectness. It has always been my understanding 
that it was possible for a person to tell a falsehood 
so often that ultimately he came to believe it 
himself. That White Bull engaged in the hand 
to hand struggle which he so vividly describes is 
certainly possible; that his antagonist was Gen- 
eral Custer is not so certain. It could have been, 
also it could have been any one of a number of 
men. There were some first-class fighting men 
in the Seventh Cavalry, and any soldier would 
have known that he was fighting for his life. [As 
an aside I have a theory who the soldier was, 
based on some other evidence which I have; I may 
do an article on that some day]. If White Bull 
shot his adversary in the left temple and at such 
close range as Mr. Laubin says, why was it that 
neither of Custer’s wounds had powder burns? 

White Bull’s story simply does not convince me 
that he was the slayer of General Custer. It should 
be noted that he did not actually claim to be. He 
simply says that if a certain soldier whose body 
was pointed out to him was Custer that he (White 
Bull) had killed him. Until such time as further 
corroborative evidence, which will stand up under 
objective criticism, is advanced, I do not believe 
it can be said accurately that White Bull was the 
killer of Custer. 

As to the spelling of Uncpapa, I frankly cannot 
see where it makes the slightest bit of difference. 
Putting Indian names into English letters is an 
arbitrary thing at best. There is no accepted pro- 
cedure. One person’s idea as to how an Indian 
name should be spelled is probably as good as an- 
other’s (as Mr. Vestal himself once conceded in 
a conversation with me) although he, like Mr. 
Laubin, preferred another form to that which I 
use. 

In his eagerness to find fault, Mr. Laubin at- 
tributes to me something which I did not say, 
namely that Custer had been adopted as a “blood 
brother” by the Cheyennes. That was a part of 
the story as given to me and explained why they 
were willing to connive at his escape. Custer had 
smoked the peace-pipe with the Cheyennes but I 
have heard the story that they put a curse on Cus- 
ter denounced as a fabrication, made up later by 
the medicine men to give themselves prestige. 

Mr. Laubin also might be interested in the fact 
that since the appearance of my article in Mon- 
tana, the Magazine of Western History, two new 
stories of Indians who claim that they, and no 
one else, killed the “Yellow Hair,” have come to 
my attention. 

But I don’t believe that there is any reputable 
historian who would not like to know for a cer- 
tainty the precise details of what happened on 
that dusty ridge above the Little Big Horn River. 
There is no conspiracy of silence, merely an in- 
sistence that evidence to be acceptable must 
meet certain external and internal evidence. And 
I sincerely doubt if evidence of this quality in 

































The great warrior, Rain-in-the-Face, the Indian 

most frequently credited as the man who killed 

Custer, as painted for the T. B. Walker collection 
of oil portraits by the able Henry Cross. 





sufficient quantity will ever be forthcoming—so 
what happened on that historic occasion will ever 
remain a mystery. 

Mr. Laubin is doing a very fine and commend- 
able work in preserving the knowledge and tech- 
nique of Indian dances and ceremonials. I sin- 
cerely hope that he continues it for a long time to 
come. A friendly exchange of opinions such as 
this helps to clarify matters and perhaps aids all 
of us in getting closer to the truth; although we 
should fully realize that we can never actually 
reach it. 


Did Custer Commit Suicide? 


Here’s still another piece in the eter- 
nal jigsaw puzzle of the Custer Battle, 
which seems appropriate to include 
here. It comes in just as we go to press, 
from Bigelow Neal of Sanish, N. Dak., 
a student of Western history and for 
some 35 years a writer of Western 
fiction. 

In his letter, Mr. Neal expresses ap- 
preciation for the letters of H. R. Porter, 
frontier physician, published in our 
Summer 1958 issue. The Porter letters, 
ably edited by Gene M. Gressley, archi- 
vist of the University of Wyoming, tell 
much of the hardship and loneliness ex- 
perienced by Dr. Porter when he was 
stationed in Arizona with the U.S. Army 
during the Apache Wars. 

Eventually settling in Bismarck, Da- 
kota Territory, Dr. Porter practiced 
medicine there for many years. He offi- 
ciated at the birth of Mr. Neal and his 
brother and became a close family 
friend. 

“Dr. Porter was visiting us when I 
was about 14 years old and I was de- 
tailed to take a team and drive him 
down the Missouri River to catch a boat 
piloted by his old associate, Captain 
Grant Marsh. We had to wait about an 
hour and sitting on the river bank, Dr. 
Porter began as follows: 





‘I am going to tell you a story because I think 
people should know about it some day. But, 
you understand, you are not to tell this to any- 
body until you know that Mrs. Custer is dead. 
The winter before we left on the Big Horn Ex- 
pedition, the Colts Fire Arms company brought 
out a new type of revolver—a .41 calibre. They 
sent three of these revolvers to General Terry, 
asking that he try them out and give them a re- 
port on the weapon. 























































‘General Terry kept one, gave one to Colonel 
Custer, and gave the third to me. All three of 
us were carrying those guns on the day of bat- 
tle. The morning we were relieved by General 
Gibbons, I went with a party to the Custer Bat- 
tlefield and located the body of General Custer. 


‘I found that he had been shot twice. One a 
wound high in the shoulder which, unless it be- 
came infected, would not be fatal, the other a 
bullet hole in the temple. 


‘Noticing a bunch on the back of Custer’s 
head, I opened it with my knife and took out 
the bullet. The bullet was of a curious pointed 
type only used in the .41 calibre at that time and 
the base of it just fitted the muzzle of my re- 
volver. Knowing that Custer shot himself, I 
reasoned that he was alive at the time when 
escape was obviously hopeless. And he did what 
most any man would have done in his place.’ 


Mr. Neal goes on to say: “Two years 
ago I wrote the Colt people to see what 
I could do about verifying the story, and 
they told me at the time that the revolv- 
ers were sent out was undoubtedly 
right. But they had no records of send- 
ing them to anyone in particular; nor 
did they have any reports from those 
which they might have sent to General 
Terry. 

“T know that Doctor Porter told only 
the truth [therefore] this story 
should be a useful part of history... .” 


[And indeed it should. Many of the 
enigmas of the Custer Massacre will 
never end. Most of us who have delved 
into such mystery agree that perhaps it 
is best it doesn’t end, since small frag- 
ments of fact such as these continue to 
emerge through the meticulous digging 
that time provides. Editor.] 
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A Roundup of the new western books 
Edited by “Robert G. Athearn 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
FRANK GROUARD, by Joe De 
Barthe, edited by Edgar I. Stewart. 
University of Oklahoma Press. 255 
pp., 1958. $5.00. 

Reviewed by Lewis B. Patten, 
Denver, Colorado 

Frank Grouard was considered the 
most valuable scout in his command by 
General Crook, who said extravagantly: 
“I would rather lose a third of my com- 
mand than Frank Grouard.” 

This is Grouard’s own story, narrated 
by Joe De Barthe, a contemporary and 
obviously able newspaperman. It is a 
fascinating tale of a truly fabulous 
Western frontier character, and a use- 
ful chronicle of the campaigns against 
the northern Plains Tribes in which 
Grouard participated. 

It is a pity that De Barthe chose to 
interpolate so freely, and to interject 
so much of himself into a tale that 
should have been strictly Grouard’s. 
There is also some doubt that Grouard’s 
memory was entirely accurate. Never- 
theless this long out of print and vir- 
tually unobtainable frontier classic, bril- 
liantly edited and documented by the 
able Edgar I. Stewart, will make an in- 
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valuable addition to any western his- 
tory enthusiast’s collection. And all 
others, even mildly interested in the 
Old West, will find it mighty interest- 
ing reading. Oklahoma Press is to be 
congratulated for republishing this old 


classic. 
* * 4 


FORTY YEARS ON THE FRONTIER 
AS SEEN IN THE JOURNALS AND 
REMINISCENCES OF GRANVILLE 
STUART, Edited by Paul C. Phillips, 
Ph.D. Reprint, two volumes consoli- 
dated into one. Arthur H. Clark Com- 
pany, Glendale, 1957, 272 plus 265 pp. 
Illustrations and Index. $17.50. 
Reviewed by Merrill G. Burlingame, 

Montana State College 

All who have an interest in the his- 
tory of the West will welcome the re- 
printing of the classic Stuart Journals, 
which have furnished a standard refer- 
ence since their first publication, in two 
volumes, in 1925. They are particu- 
larly useful for Montana, of course, 
where the Stuart Brothers, James and 

Granville, first came in 1857. James, 

whose activities are carefully noted, was 

a man of action. He was the first sher- 

iff in the area, he led the famous Yel- 
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lowstone prospecting expedition in 1863. 
He engaged in business successfully, 
and he was a trusted Indian agent 
when he died in 1873 at the age of forty. 

Granville was less active, which gave 
him time to keep a diary. His range of 
interests listed in the subtitle of the 
book—“Gold-miner, Trader, Merchant, 
Rancher and Politician’—indicate some 
of his vital contributions, however. 
Granville sensed the significance of 
what he was a part of, and he record- 
ed simply, but vividly, the events which 
took place about him: in the Beaver- 
head Valley in 1857; the Deer Lodge in 
1858; in the Bitterroot and major min- 
ing gulches, he noted economic develop- 
ment, the growth of government, Indian 
troubles, social customs on the frontier, 
and many of the people who played an 
important role. His account of setting 
up the DHS ranch in the Judith Basin, 
the activities of the cattle vigilante 
movement of 1884, the hard winter of 
1886-1887 and the adjustment in the fol- 
lowing years is a distinctive contribu- 
tion to the story of the growth of Mon- 
tana Territory and the West. 


The book has the value of an eye- 
witness account increased by the judi- 
cious selection of incident and fluent, 
concise writing. This is perhaps the 
best single contemporary record of the 
early growth of the Treasure State. 

Mr. Stuart had an opportunity to give 
some attention to the arranging of his 
materials before his death in 1918 at an 
advanced age. The skillful editing and 
assisting footnotes of the late Dr. Paul 
C. Phillips added greatly to the value 
of the original work. This volume is an 
exact reproduction of the original vol- 
umes in the Clark tradition of fine 
books. Although, unfortunately, the 
price tag is seemingly high because of 
the type of book it is, the numerous 
groups which can profit greatly from 
its use—the general reader, school and 
city libraries, and professional people 
are advised to obtain it before this edi- 
tion, too, goes into the limbo of a col- 
lector’s item. 


WINTER 1958 
























The articulate, early historical figure, Granville 
Stuart, one of the best known pioneers in the 
Northern Rocky Mountain region. 





CALAMITY JANE: A STUDY IN 
HISTORICAL CRITICISM. By Rob- 
erta Beed Sollid. Western Press (The 
Historical Society of Montana) Hel- 
ena, 1958; pp. xiv, 147; illustrations; 
bibliography. $4.50. 

Reviewed by Robert E. Riegel, 
Dartmouth College 
Fame by no means necessarily implies 
virtue, and yet it seems sad that the 
best known pioneer woman, Calamity 
Jane, was such a disreputable charac- 
ter. The myriad of legends about her 
do their best to exploit her presumed 
beauty of face and form, kind heart, 
desire to right wrongs, and excellent 
scouting, but the facts that emerge after 
a close study of her career do little to 
substantiate the legends. Unless her 
pictures are even poorer than the cur- 
rent state of photography made neces- 
sary, she was anything but a beautiful 
and seductive siren. She looks rough 
and tough, with her greatest beauty 
coming as a result of the ministrations 
of an undertaker. She drank heavily 
and continuously, was involved in all 
sorts of brawls, and spent a fair share 
of her life in numerous western jails. 

Her marital adventures are confused 

beyond any hope of unraveling, and ac- 

tually the fairest description was that 
she was a common prostitute. Probably 
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Calamity Jane enjoying a drink with the indom- 
itable Teddy Blue Abbott in the famous photo 
believed taken at Gilt Edge, Montana, about 1897. 





she did some bull whacking, and pos- 
sibly she now and then nursed the sick, 
but her greatest contemporary impres- 
sion came from her male attire and her 
disreputable habits. 

Mrs. Sollid aims not so much at tell- 
ing the life story of Calamity Jane Can- 
nary as at trying to discover the truth- 
fulness of the various tales told about 
her. In the search for evidence, Mrs. 
Sollid has traveled over the country 
frequented by Calamity Jane, read 
countless reminiscences, delved into 
local newspapers, and interviewed 
everyone she could find who had known 
Calamity at first hand. She worked 
particularly hard to collect pictures, of 
which a considerable number are re- 
produced. Out of the mass of evidence 
she has done her best to pass intelligent 
judgment on the various stories that 
have been published. The results are 
not happy for the romanticist. The 
great majority of the stories are re- 
jected as obviously fictional, with most 
of the remainder labeled at least partly 
false or else doubtful. Even apparently 
simple matters as to where and when 
Calamity was born, her correct name, 
and the reason for her nickname, re- 
main somewhat in doubt, although Mrs. 
Sollid gives her best possible judgment. 
Mrs. Sollid writes painstakingly, with 
stress on accuracy rather than on lit- 
erary effects. Her book will be interest- 
ing for those concerned with the analy- 
sis of western myths and those who 
desire to know the truth about Calamity 
Jane. For them it will be fascinating. 
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Mention should be made of The West- 
ern Press, which publishes the book. 
The Western Press has come into being 
because of the interest of the Historical 
Society of Montana in having a vehicle 
for the publication of western material. 
This volume is the second that it has 
published, and one hopes that sales will 
be sufficiently large to justify continua- 
tion of the work. Particularly to be 
commended are the numerous pictures, 
of which many were difficult to repro- 
duce. The actual printing, while not 
outstanding, is satisfactory, and is cer- 
tainly a definite improvement over that 
of the first volume. Everyone interested 
in western material will hope that West- 
ern Press prospers and gives us the 
benefit of other publications on the West. 


o* * * 


THE GREAT DIAMOND HOAX AND 
OTHER STIRRING INCIDENTS IN 
THE LIFE OF ASBURY HARPEN- 
DING. Edited by James H. Wilkins, 
with a Foreword by Glen Dawson. 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1958. 
xix plus 211 pp. $2.00. 

Reviewed by Russell R. Elliott, 
University of Nevada 
This little book contains a fascinating, 
almost incredible group of autobiograph- 
ical stories by a very unusual man, As- 

bury Harpending. Intended more as a 

refutation of charges against him than 

as a full length autobiography, the book 

covers in detail only the years from 1857 

to 1873 with a short summary chapter at 

the end covering the years 1873 to 1913. 
Harpending’s participation in the 

events chronicled is generally acknow]l- 
edged; suspect, however, is his interpre- 
tation of these events. Complicating 
the difficulty in separating fact from 
fiction is the convincing style of the 
author and his uncanny ability to fur- 
nish great detail where the record can- 
not be substantiated. There is enough 
accuracy, for example, in his story about 
the Mineral Hill Silver Mining promo- 
tion in eastern Nevada, to cause one to 
hesitate before dismissing the Harpen- 
ding versions. 


However, his detailed description of 
The Great Diamond Hoax in which he 
describes himself as one of the innocent 
victims of the two hoaxers, Philip Ar- 
nold and John Slack, does not fit the 
picture of the man of peerless judgment 
so carefully drawn in the other stories. 
Harpending’s belittling of Clarence 
King, the noted geologist who uncovered 
the fake ‘mountain of gems’ in an ex- 
ploit of detection almost as fantastic as 
the swindle itself, increases the suspi- 
cion that Harpending is more concerned 
here with self-justification than with 
accuracy. As Glen Dawson hints, in his 
excellent foreword, the true story of the 
Great Diamond Hoax may finally come 
to light when the Harpending papers at 
the California Historical Society are in- 
vestigated more fully. 





PAWNEE BILL. A BIOGRAPHY OF 
MAJOR GORDON W. LILLIE. By 
Glenn Shirley. University of New 
Mexico Press, Albuquerque, 1958, 256 
pp. Illustrations, bibliography. $5.00. 

Reviewed by James C. Olson, 
University of Nebraska 


It is difficult to assess precisely the 
role of the Wild West show in creating 
the image of the West, but it certainly 
was large. It brought to life the dime 
novel; it served as forerunner and in- 
spiration for the western movie and the 
later TV horse-opera; it fixed firmly in 
the minds of millions the idea that the 
American West was a land apart, inhab- 
ited only by Indians and Indian fighters, 
outlaws and sheriffs, dance-hall girls 
and sure-shot virgins. The myths fos- 
tered by the Wild West show have per- 
sisted, and even today furnish the major 
themes for virtually all popular writing 
about the West—and for a surprising 
amount of serious western history, too. 


The Wild West show succeeded in 
part because it provided Easterners who 
could never know the West with a vi- 
carious thrill; and in part because it 
gratified the ego of Westerners who— 
whether they were farmers, bank clerks, 
or school teachers—enjoyed the equally 
vicarious thrill of having their region 
portrayed as a land of high adventure. 
Westerners have always been willing 
to admit—and in many instances have 
insisted—that the West is unique and 
that Westerners are a race apart from 
the common herd. 


One of the country’s most successful 
practitioners of the art of bringing the 
Wild West to the East was Major Gor- 
don W. Lillie, better known as Pawnee 
Bill. In some respects—notably in the 
field of finance—Lillie was even more 
successful than William F. Cody whose 
sobriquet, “Buffalo Bill,” is still synony- 
mous with the Wild West. 

Lillie got his start in show business 
as an employee of Buffalo Bill’s. This 
didn’t work out, and after he had gained 
national notoriety for his work as a land 
boomer in Oklahoma, he struck out with 
a show of his own. His years in Kansas, 
where he had gone as a boy in search 
of adventure, and among the Pawnees, 
provided an authentic background; his 
showmanship and business acumen pro- 
vided the ingredients for success. He 
soon became such a powerful rival that 
Cody could no longer ignore him, and 
the two formed a partnership in what 
they modestly described as “the largest 
merger ever consummated in the amuse- 
ment field.” 

Unlike Cody, whose flamboyance was 
common knowledge, and whose business 
ventures were more spectacular than 
successful, Lillie was in every respect a 
“solid citizen.” He participated signifi- 
cantly in the development of Oklahoma 
and was a business man of influence. 
He spent his later years working tire- 
lessly to preserve the buffalo, and de- 
serves part of the credit for saving them 
from extinction. It is interesting to note 
that Lillie’s efforts to preserve the buf- 
falo were in keeping with his firm be- 
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lief — shared by Cody —that the Wild 
West show helped to preserve the Old 
West. Although they were showmen 
first and last, both Cody and Lillie be- 
lieved that the Wild West show had a 
larger mission than simply providing 
entertainment. It is this belief that 
makes the men both interesting and sig- 
nificant, and if their biographers would 
attempt a critical analysis of their roles, 
their place in western history would be 
much more clearly understood. 

In presenting the life of Pawnee Bill, 
Glenn Shirley has made extensive use 
of Lillie’s unpublished autobiography. 
Unfortunately, however, the presenta- 
tion is highly uncritical. Indeed, the 
author announces that his work “is offi- 
cially endorsed” by the founder of the 
Pawnee Bill Archives. I am not sure 
what this implies, but after reading the 
book I had the feeling that Shirley, like 
thousands of other Americans, was 
taken in somewhat by the glamour of 
the Wild West show. Nevertheless, his 
life of Pawnee Bill is one of the most 
satisfactory biographies of a spectacular 
western character in existence. It is 
certainly more satisfactory than any of 
the biographies of Cody I have seen. 





OWEN WISTER OUT WEST. HIS 
JOURNALS AND LETTERS. Edited 
by Fanny Kemble Wister. University 
of Chicago Press, 1958, xix, 269 pp., 
illus., bibliography, index. $5.00. 
Reviewed by Francis C. Robinson, 

University of Colorado 
When Owen Wister went to Wyoming 
for his health in 1885, he had no 
thought of becoming a writer of West- 
ern stories. He fell in love with the 

West, however, and returned fourteen 

times, at first for pleasure and later to 

gather material for stories. His daugh- 
ter has now edited the fifteen journals 
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Wister kept on his trips and some of 
his letters. The result is an interesting 
account of Wister and of the West as 
he saw it. 

Wister’s first impressions were of the 
vastness of the country, of the sky that 
was simply space, of the air that seemed 
never to have been breathed before. He 
felt that one who had once lived in the 
West could never again be satisfied in 
the East. On his various trips Wister 
travelled through the Pacific Northwest, 
down the coast, and through Arizona 
and New Mexico; with few exceptions 
he liked what he saw, but his greatest 
liking was for Wyoming. 

For the people, however, he had less 
enthusiasm. Army officers he liked and 
enjoyed, but the cowboys and ranch 
workers, and the people he saw in the 
towns, he apparently considered not of 
the highest type. Perhaps for this reason 
the journals do not abound in accounts 
of cowboy life. The longest and most 
specific account is that of the brutal 
rancher who gouged out one of the eyes 
of the horse he was riding. It is inter- 
esting to note, also, that the Virginian 
was drawn largely from Corporal Skir- 
din, whom Wister met at one of the 
army posts, and not from a cowboy. 

The journals kept after he began to 
write fiction are different in tone from 
the earlier journals. Wister began to 
take notes that would be useful to him 
in his writing. 

From the journals one gets a picture 
of a man fascinated by the Western 
country, appalled by the Western towns, 
disappointed in most of the people he 
met in the West, but with a sense of ad- 
venture and a sense of humor that well 
fitted him to be an interpreter of the 
West in fiction. 





TALE OF VALOR, a novel by Vardis 
Fisher. Doubleday & Co., 456 pages, 
1958. $4.95. 

Reviewed by Walter Havighurst 

The Lewis and Clark expedition, one 
of the greatest adventures of all his- 
tory, was so thoroughly documented 
that later generations can follow every 
step of the epic journey. Now, after 
the northwest wilderness has become a 
civilization, we can know what it was 
like to be the first travelers in that vast 
and virgin country. We can experience 
its grandeur and loneliness, its promise 
and danger. 

In “Tale of Valor,” Vardis Fisher has 
written a vivid and dramatic novel of 
the expedition. He follows the record, 
often quoting from the journals of Lewis 
and Clark and sometimes citing lesser 
documents. He invents nothing; in this 
action-packed adventure the novelist’s 
problem is to select rather than to fab- 
ricate. He changes nothing; the record 
itself contains clashes of character, con- 
flict of cultures, a seemingly endless 
series of crises, and a woman-interest 
that recurs every time the robust young 
explorers encounter a new Indian tribe. 
What he does as a novelist is to fill out 
the individual characters, to reveal rela- 
tionships, and to develop briefly record- 
ed incidents into dramatic action. 

Fisher, as a long time Idahoan, knows 
the elemental northwest; he knows 
tribal lore and he understands the 
thoughts and moods of men in arduous 
situations. His novel is a vastly de- 


tailed, closely reported narrative of 
this great undertaking. It is a long, full 
story, sometimes monotonous in its re- 
counting of hardships and travail, but 
always harshly real. 





At the center of the novel, as of the 
expedition, are the two captains. The 
author makes them both human and 
heroic. Brooding, reflective Meriwether 
Lewis was endlessly curious about the 
tribes, the wild game, the species of 
herbs and bushes. In the midst of dan- 
ger and suffering he went on collect- 
ing specimens for President Jefferson. 
Quiet, even tempered, methodical Wil- 
liam Clark made the practical decisions. 
He knew that survival of the corps, as 
it penetrated increasingly savage coun- 
try, depended on discipline and order. 
The success of the expedition was a 
monument to the qualities which they 
brought to their shared command. Their 
ages were 30 and 34. 

Around these leaders are the corps- 
men, rugged, resolute, enduring. It is 
startling to know how young they were 
—17, 18, 20—John Colter, George Shan- 
non, Bill Bratton, Bob Frazier, Clark’s 
giant Negro servant, York, and the rest. 
They shared the same perils, privations, 
and triumphs, but they were individual 
men. Fisher gives them their own 
thoughts, memories, and realizations. 

History can be as surprising as any 
fiction: witness the presence here of 
the Indian slave girl, Sacajawea, tiny, 
patient, cheerful, enduring appalling 
hardship with a gentle smile. She bore 
her child in the wilderness winter and 
carried him on her back through ranges 
of mountains. She could survive on 
half a man’s ration and find roots and 
herbs for the famished corpsmen. When 
they added her to the party, thinking 
she might win them a welcome from 
the Shoshones, they supposed she would 
be a burden. Instead, she became a 
source of strength in this tale of valor. 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE 
WEST, by Oscar Lewis, Henry Holt 
and Company, N. Y., 1958. 306 pp. 
$5.00. 

Reviewed by Andrew F. Rolle, 
Occidental College 


Oscar Lewis is one of those facile 
writers who have become purveyors of 
“western history” to the masses. Their 
writing seldom lacks excitement, color, 
or romance. They possess the basic 
skills of the best professional writers. 
They often stress the heroic, the exotic, 
ana the bizarre; and their works occa- 
sionally reach real dramatic intensity. 
Only rarely, however, do they focus the 
reader’s attention upon those wearing 
and routine processes of daily life that 
made the West tedious and enervating 
to the pioneers who actually peopled it. 

As Lucius Beebe put it in a recent 
review ... “the Old west has become 
big business. .’ The professional 
writer has been shrewd enough to 
capitalize upon the fact that each year 
thousands of new western fans come 
of age. For these readers he parades 
all the time-worn symbols of his craft: 
the gunslinger, the varmits, the vil- 
lains, the “noble” Indians, the “brave” 
trappers, the “gallant” cowboys, the 
“dashing” cavalrymen, the red-shirted 
miners. In a sense, such writers have 
done the course of history considerable 
service by providing delectating ac- 
counts of the past. The juicy tidbits 
with which their books are freighted 
have sometimes made history “come 
alive” for large reading audiences. This, 
incidentally, is an achievement that few 
historians have matched. But to equate 
such writing with critical historical 
craftsmanship is basically wrong. 
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Like Trevelyan, one’s interest in such 
history “collapses like a pricked bal- 
loon” whenever he detects uncritical ac- 
ceptance of legend or the sacrificing of 
interpretation for the sake of narrative 
story. It seems to me that we have had 
enough intellectually-thin books de- 
signed primarily to sell rather than to 
create basic understanding of a West 
that is not merely symbol, myth, and 
cliche. 

In fairness to Mr. Lewis, it should be 
stated that in the past he has made con- 
scientious contributions to the history 
of the West. His Bonanza Inn and The 
Big Four are praiseworthy books. With 
Robert Glass Cleland he edited the se- 
ries of Gold Rush volumes for Adolph 
Knopf that were first-rate. 

The Autobiography of the West, how- 
ever, is something less than that. What 
Lewis has done is to piece together a 
series of chopped-up “personal narra- 
tives” by such persons as Pedro de Cas- 
taneda (who was on the Coronado Expe- 
dition), Cabeza de Vaca, Jedediah 
Smith, John C. Fremont, William T. 
Sherman, Hubert Howe Bancroft, and 
J. Ross Browne. Essentially the book 
represents the mining of several dozen 
disparate diaries, memoirs, articles, and 
letters, interlarded with a_ sprightly 
commentary designed to place them in 
historical perspective. There is not a 
footnote in the book nor is there a bib- 
liography of sources. About this effort 
the publisher states: 

This is the stirring saga of the Amer- 

ican West told in the words of those 

intrepid spirits —some famous, some 
totally obscure—who discovered, ex- 
plored, and developed it. . . . The 

Autobiography of the West is a de- 

lightful and rewarding tale of history, 

of fabulous adventure, comedy, and 
tragedy. . . . This is the romance of 
our nation—the exciting personal nar- 
ratives of women captured by Indians, 
of children isolated in mountain cab- 
ins for months at a time, of face-to- 
face encounters with wild animals. 

Here are the experiences of a pony- 

express rider, a pioneer cowhand, and 


a hundred other autobiographical ac- 
counts of the adventures and dangers 
our forefathers met. 

Yes, all the symbols and cliches are 
in the book! But if this fragmented and 
stylized potpourri is indeed “history,” 
it is the kind that finds its origin in the 
works of other men. In the original 
sources will be found, uncut and un- 
maimed, the complete narratives out of 
which this book has been fabricated. 





THE TEXAN-SANTA FE PIONEERS, 
by Noel M. Loomis, University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1958. Illustrations, 
maps, appendices. Pp. xvii, 329. $5 
Reviewed by William M. Dabney, 

University of New Mexico 

In June, 1841, by the authorization of 

President Mirabeau B. Lamar of the Re- 
public of Texas, a group of more than 
three hundred men set out from Austin 
to Santa Fe to establish a trade route. 
The three-month expedition was marked 
by almost indescribable hardships. When 
the pioneers were a few miles from their 
destination, they were captured by the 
Mexicans; and through the winter of 
841-42 they were marched southward 
to Mexico City where they arrived early 
in February. Those who survived the 
ordeal were finally liberated and re- 
turned to their homeland. 

Noel M. Loomis, prolific Western 
novelist and short-story writer, has 
departed for the first time from fic- 
tion to tell this story. He seeks to answer 
two questions: (1) Was the expedition 
the ill-conceived “wild-goose affair” usu- 
ally portrayed, or was it a reasonable 
attempt to solve Texas’ financial plight? 
(2) Was the expedition intended as a 
military conquest of Mexican territory? 

Mr. Loomis’ answer to the first ques- 
tion appears to be that the expedition is 
misjudged by most historians, and that 
its failure was the result of poor execu- 
tion and bad luck rather than the in- 
evitable consequence of a wholly im- 
practical idea. His answer to the second 


question is more explicit, though it may 
well arouse criticism from those who 
believe he has misconstrued his evi- 
dence. He holds that the expedition 
could not be called military conquest of 
Mexican territory because the evidence 
shows clearly that Texas’ claim to the 
Rio Grande as her western as well as 
her southern boundary, was valid. Since 
Santa Fe is east of the river, Lamar was 
merely trying to establish a trade route 
to the western part of the Texas re- 
public (if one accepts the author’s 
interpretation ). 

The author has industriously searched 
the records. He has made available in 
his appendices what is probably the 
most nearly accurate roster of the men 
who formed the expedition together 
with their itineraries. The style of writ- 
ing, however, is not pleasing. Loomis’ 
short, choppy sentences are disturbing, 
and the indiscriminate inclusion of iso- 
lated facts interrupts the flow of the 
the narrative and in places results in 
incoherence. 


YELLOWSTONE KELLY, by Clay 

Fisher. Houghton Mifflin, 1957. $2.75. 

Reviewed by Forbes Parkhill, 
Denver, Colorado 

As the author points out, this is a fic- 
tional romance, not factual biography. 
The factual biography may be found in 
the memoirs of Luther S. “Yellowstone” 
Kelly, published in 1926 by Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 

The fictional romance is concerned 
largely with a love affair of the noted 
frontier scout with a Crow Indian girl, 
as it might have been, during the year 











preceding the Custer defeat on the Lit- 
tle Big Horn, and subsequently follows 
Kelly’s career as guide for General Nel- 
son A. Miles during the pursuit of Sit- 
ting Bull and Gall, the war chief of the 
Hunkpapa Sioux. 

Sitting Bull is pictured as a “political” 
leader, less to be “cared by the whites 
than the highly competent warrior sub- 
chief, Gall, who is depicted as the white 
scout’s rival for the affections of the 
Indian heroine. 

The book captures the “feel” of the 
frontier and provides a colorful and con- 
vincing stage setting for the fictional 
romance. It seeks, states the author, 
“not to instruct the reader in the serious 
history of the Yellowstone Valley, but 
merely to remind him, in honored pass- 
ing, of the light-hearted, classics-quoting 
young Irishman who single-handedly set 
the stage for most of that history.” 


Forbes Parkhill is a well known novelist and historian 
of the West. 


aK * a 
JOURNAL OF THE VOYAGES AND 
TRAVELS OF A CORPS OF DIS- 
COVERY, by Patrick Gass. Biography 
and Original Photos by Earle R. For- 
rest. Ross and Haines, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, 1958. xx, 317 pp. Map. $8.75. 
Reviewed by Ray H. Mattison, 
National Park Service 
Patrick Gass was the last white sur- 
vivor of the Lewis and Clark Expedi- 
tion. Older than most of the members of 
the official party, he outlived them 
all. This doughty Irishman (born near 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania in 1771) 
after serving a number of years in the 
frontier army in 1893 volunteered for 
the famed exploring party to the Pacific. 
Following the successful return of the 
Corps of Discovery in 1806, Gass went 
back home in the East for a short time 
and, tiring of idleness, he reenlisted in 
the army. During the War of 1812, he 
fought in some of the bloodiest battles 
in which he lost an eye. After the War 
he became a drifter and a hard drinker. 
Finally, at the age of sixty, the old sol- 
dier settled down and purchased a tract 
of land near his home at Wallsburg, 
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West Virginia. He married a girl of 
twenty and reared six children. His 
wife died after fifteen years of marriage 
leaving him with several small children. 
Gass stayed on with his family until the 
older children married. At 84 he joined 
the Campbellite church. He died in 1870 
at almost 99 years of age. 

Gass’s chief duties on the expedition 
were those of head carpenter and repair- 
man, at which trades he was trained. 
He directed the construction of both 
Forts Mandan and Clatsop and the 
building and repairing of the boats on 
the long voyage. When Sergeant John 
Charles Floyd died near present Sioux 
City, the men were allowed to choose 
his successor. They elected Gass; a fact 
which he modestly fails to mention in 
his journal. The old soldier was in 
charge of a mess of eight and a crew of 
boatmen during the journey. Although 
he hunted some on the expedition, his 
duties kept him around camp most of 
the time. 

Of the members of the party, Gass 
Floyd, Joseph Whitehouse. John Ord- 
way and Robert Frazer, in addition to 
the two leaders, kept diaries. Frazer’s 
has been entirely lost, while that of 
Gass has survived only in a very much 
edited form. 

After returning from the expedition, 
the sergeant went back to his home in 
the East with his diary with the view 
of selling it at a profit. How his orig- 
inal journal read is a matter for spec- 
ulation. However, since Gass had only 
two or three weeks of formal schooling 
and was almost entirely self-taught, it 
is reasonable to assume his misspellings 
and individuality of expression probably 
exceeded those of Clark and Ordway. 
The sergeant’s friends induced him to 
allow David McKeehan, a school master 
of Wellsburg, to edit his manuscript. 
The first edition of the journal which 
was avidly accepted by the public, ap- 
peared in 1807. Gass received only 100 
copies for his share of the venture. For 
seven years this account was the only 
published record of the famed expedi- 
tion. It ran into several U. S. editions 


and was also translated into French 
and German. 

The present volume is a reprint of the 
1811 edition. In editing Gass’s journal, 
however, the West Virginia _ school- 
master practically rewrote it. As the 
result of his labors, this diary as it now 
appears, instead of being an account 
flavored with the unique and individ- 
ualized expressions of the author as in 
the Ordway journal, is, as appropriate- 
ly described by one critic, “horrible 
‘literary’.”” The reader is left with the 
impression that much of Gass is lost in 
the book. In spite of its shortcomings, 
resulting from the exercise of too much 
editorial license, the journal contains a 
simple and straightforward account of 
the expedition. The diary begins with 
the start of the journey at St. Louis in 
May 1804 and ends with the return of 
the party to the same town over two 
years later. It complements the infor- 
mation contained in the official jour- 
nals, kept by the two leaders, very well. 
The present edition, except for a new 
introduction and photographs, is sub- 
stantially the same as that published by 
A. C. McClurg & Company (Chicago, 
1904). It, however, lacks an index. 


* * ‘* 


THE GENTLE TAMERS, by Dee 
Brown. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York, 1958, 317 pp. $5.00. 

Reviewed by Edgar I. Stewart, 
Eastern Washington College 

The “elderly maiden ladies”—of both 
sexes—who clutter up the periphery of 
the historical profession will find little 
to admire, and much to deplore, in this 
volume. But it is nevertheless an ex- 
ceptionally good book. It tells the vital 
story of a much neglected side of fron- 
tier life. There was much more involved 
in the winning of the west than treaties 
made with the Indian tribes (and as reg- 
ularly broken), of buffalo hunts and 
stampedes, of rustlers and vigilantes, of 
the war between cowboys and sheep- 
men. Dee Brown tells a part of this neg- 
lected story, the important part played 
by women in the settlement of the West. 


There are accounts of dedicated mis- 
sionary women, who often experienced 
martyrdom to carry to the American 
aborigine the knowledge of a gospel that 
in most cases he did not want, of army 
wives who accompanied their husbands 
and who froze in winter and roasted in 
summer at isolated army posts like Fet- 
terman and Rice. There are stories of 
Indian captivities which under the best 
of circumstances could never have been 
a pleasant experience. 

Nor is the wife of the early settler 
neglected; women who, properly sun- 
bonneted and petticoated, costumed ac- 
cording to standards of the day, accom- 
panied their husbands to the new home 
in the west, where some of them went 
insane from loneliness and hardship. 


But there is much more—the dance- 
hall girl, the actress, the “kept-woman” 
and even the prostitute. All was not toil 
and hardship on the frontier. There was 
gaiety, even froth and frivolity as well, 
and gold was dug in other places than 
ravines, gullies, and mountain streams. 

There are a few omissions. Belle 
Cora, a famous “madam” of the Gold 
Rush days in San Francisco, could 
have been included, although to do her 
justice an extra chapter would have 
been needed. Likewise there are a few 
errors, most of them trifling. For ex- 
ample, Jeanette Rankin was a repre- 
sentative in Congress from Montana 
rather than Wyoming. Jane Barnes did 
not marry a Far Eastern “nabob” (Ross 
Cox to the contrary) but went on to 
England and later returned to the Co- 
lumbia River, this time as a respectable 
married woman. 

All in all, this is an excellent book. 
Mr. Brown is to be congratulated on 
having written it. Perhaps it will serve 
as an incentive to others to abandon the 
over-written phases of western history, 
and to author books in untrodden fields 
of western social history. To paraphrase 
the late Henry L. Mencken, there are 
some books you should give to your pas- 
tor to read for you, but don’t fail to read 
this one for yourself! 
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Pertinent Paragraphs in The Editor’s Packet 


“Just a few words to let you know that I think you 
have the finest, most informative magazine of the West 
in print. I am particularly interested in the Sioux, 
Cheyenne, Arapahoe and Crows, since they inhabited 
the country my uncle homesteaded years ago (north- 
west South Dakota). Your pictures and facts are tre- 
mendous—I can’t imagine where you get them! Didn’t 
know there were cameras around in those pioneer 
days. Keep it up.” 

Ralph Berendes 
3015 Shiras St. 
Dubuque, lowa 

Thank God that there were not only cameras, but 

such able photographer-observers as L. A. Huffman 

(see BRADY OF THE WEST by Mark H. Brown and 

W. R. Felton, this magazine, Vol. 6, No. 1, winter 1956); 

along with Frank Jay Haynes, Illingworth, w. 

Jackson, Dutro, Morrow and Barry, to mention some 

of the best. They did a brilliant job, often under the 

most adverse circumstances. 


. let’s hang on to at least a little of the individ- 
uality that so impregnates the soul of those native to 
{Montana’s] old soil! Like Charlie Russell (our 
friend and acquaintance) said: ‘The West is dead.’ 
We, as natives of Montana, can preserve for posterity 
at least fragments of her inimitable old history! Cor- 
rect historic research such as your fine Society has 
done, and is doing, represents an admirable job. Your 
magazine is doing well, too. I wish we could do more 
preservation to keep the fast-deteriorating reminders 
of Old Montana’s colorful past.” 

J. Jack O'Neill 
347 N. Lima 
Jurbank, Calif. 


Ba 


“I would like to see more articles in MONTANA 
on Blackfeet Indians and James W. Schultz, who knew 
them so well. His books on these people were very 
good. MONTANA, however, is filling a long felt 
need.” 

Robert M. Pillow 
14332 Albers Street 
Van Nuys, California 

You will, indeed. His widow is a dedicated friend of 

MONTANA and has already promised us rights to re- 

publish some of the inimitable prose of the great 

J.W S. 

* * # 

; Your state of Montana certainly affords you 
vast amounts of material for publication in its early 
settlement and history. I -will be waiting with enthu- 
siasm the coming issues of MONTANA... . In my 
opinion, you can never be wrong in choosing anything 
from the works of the late, great Charles M. Russell, 
whether for the cover of your magazine or anything 
of his, or about him, between your lovely covers.” 

Challence Maloney 
8603 So. Madison Ave. 
Whittier, California 

We appreciate the sentiments, which jibe with about 

90 percent of our readers’ comments on this matter; 

but for some time to come we'll have to soft peddle 

CMR. There’s such a plethora of other vital material, 

too, to get into print. 

* * ok 

“IT have just received my Autumn 1958 issue of 
MONTANA, devoted to Charles M. Russell. In a 
word, it is superb, easily the best thing of its type I 
have ever seen on Russell. It will, in time, become a 
collector’s item. Because this is so, I am enclosing one 
dollar for an extra copy to give a friend who is a 
Russell enthusiast. .. .” ; a8 

Cornelius C. Smith 
4933 Jurupa Ave. 
Riverside, Calif. 

Mr. Smith’s fine article “The Iron Men,” an account 

of the intrepid early-day Spanish Conquistadores, will 

be found in this issue. 
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: I think MONTANA is one of the finest things 
that has happened to the West in a long time. I know 
that you’re going to do great things, too, in the book 
publishing field (Western P» and Historical Press). 
There’s a wealth of yet unpublished, vital stuff yet to 
be given to the public.” 

Forrest Crossen 
Boulder, Colorado 


: Your latest issue is a mighty fine job, as 
usual.” 
Hugh A. Dempsey 
Alberta Historical Review 
Calgary, Canada 


. being and Indian (I retired after 40 years with 
Gulf Oil Corp.), I especially like the stories of West- 
ern Indian Tribes which appear in your splendid 
magazine.” 
W. L. Perryman 
203 Arden St. 
Tahlequah, Okla. 


‘. . . having visited in Billings ’way back in 1909 
and 1910, I am still interested in your wonderful State. 
On my last trip (some seven years ago) I visited the 
Museum at Helena. Needless to say I spent hours in 
the Charlie Russell room and enjoyed every minute 
of it.” 

Eleanore Grady 

Park Hill Hospital 
E. 29 Seventh Ave. 
Spokane, Washington 


+ oT 


“While hunting in Montana last fall, I had the 
pleasure of reading a periodical captioned ‘Montana’ 
which had some wonderful historical stories and photos 
illustrating frontier life, and enjoyed it so much I 
would like to subscribe for it. . . .” 

Frank Tucek 
sox 5] 


New York, New York 


‘As a child of the regular Army who has been 
connected with families of the old service, and who 
has visited some of the old frontier posts, it would 
mean a great deal to me to have a copy of MON- 
TANA, Summer 1956 issue. My uncle was a cavalry 
officer, stationed at old Fort Custer, M. T. He and 
several other officers showed us the location of the 
Custer Battlefield and described the movements of 
the troops of the 7th Cavalry at the time of the Mas- 
GEE. « « 

Harriet S. D. Black 
Apt. 251-B, The Westchester 
Washington 16, D.C. 


“How I love your magazine! I spent some time on 
P-P ranch which was run by the Nordquist brothers 
and there learned to love Wyoming; but your MON- 
TANA has made me adore your country, too. 
Good luck!” : 

Aleen Hervey 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
ce * 

. | enjoyed very much the story about the magic 
arrows and the sun dance at Crow Agency and the 
story about the landless (Chippewa-Cree) Indians. ... 
I know Tom and Pat Swan, Pete Jarvies, Gilbert 
Sangin, Jim Paul and some of the others. .. . Keep up 
the good work!’ 

Joel W. Kottke 
Spenard, Alaska 




















An Open Letter From Russell Admirer, Jack OReilly 


It is not often that this magazine publishes more than 
. pertinent paragraph or two of a reader’s letter, But 
here is an exception as are others in this issue. We re- 
print it, almost in its entirety, not because it compli- 
ments our Fall 1958 issue devoted to the life and works 

Charles M. Russell, but rather because it is a keen 
nd refreshing synopsis of why Russell and his art have 
become so universally beloved by so many people of so 

ny backgrounds 


jack O’Reilly, who has never set foot in Montana—in 
t has been a resident of San Francisco all his life— 
ot his first look at Russell art as a boy when he saw a 
rint in a shop window. Since then he has been a re- 
tless searcher after all that is authentic about the 
vboy Artist. Many people write that we are devot- 
too much space to C. M. R. We, of course, disagree 
mean illustrator himself, O’Reilly adorned this let- 
ind its envelope with red ink drawings of mounted 
boys, somewhat in the Borein tradition: 


| want to tell you now how much | 

reciate the special Russell issue of 

ONTANA. If I put off telling you, 

procrastination might take over, and 

h a wonderful effort by all hands up 

ere should be praised. It is by far the 

t collective tribute to Charlie Russell 

has ever been done . . . several [of 
most] perceptive paragraphs on 
ell by Toole, Dobie and DeYong 
should be printed at the head of 
future article on Russell... . 

I’ve read this issue several times 

cover to cover, including those 

ems very familiar to me and will, I 
ow, read through them all many times 
iin. I’m especially glad you chose 
Price’s chapter on Charlie from 
lemories of Old Montana.” How old 
would have loved such a wonderful 
ute to Charlie as the Fall, 58 issue 

[ can imagine no better introduction 

Russell and couldn’t help thinking as 

ead and re-read, what the magazine 

ild have meant to a young boy of 12 

3 in San Francisco’s Mission District 
rs ago who had just “discovered” 

ell after seeing a print of “Sage- 

h Sport” in the window of a small 

hborhood shop. 

[hat fading print started an enthu- 
and love for Russell that has 
waned; and as adolescents will, | 

ume obsessed with Russell, reading 

rything I could find about him in 

azines and books at the Main Public 
brary, haunting the old Visalia Stock 
ddle Co., where they had some fine 

ell prints hanging on the walls, 
ivering every person I met from Mon- 
na for more information (and often 
nding up with mis-information)! 


f 
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“T recall a kid I sailed with in the 
Merchant Marine. His mother, a native 
of Great Falls, had been a neighbor to 
the Russells and had some letters from 
Charlie. How I envied him! [I recall 
also] the Montana salesman who came 
into my aunt’s grocery and told me how 
he had seen Charlie drunk in a Butte 
hotel (and what a shock that was to the 
straitlaced youngster I was then), and 
the barber, who had lived in Montana 
and who insisted that Charlie Russell 
was a half-breed who could neither 
read nor write until he married an “old- 
maid school teacher” who taught him 
and made him rich. (Oh, brother!) 

“Gradually, over the years, we learn to 
separate the wheat from the chaff and 
the accumulative knowledge becomes 
part and parcel of the mind and heart 
so that one knows and feels beyond the 
mere facts learned and remembered. 

“Dr. Toole states that ‘most people 
who love Russell’s work have trouble 
explaining precisely why. I think, in 
my own case, it is the love for the old 
life that shines through every picture 
and I think I felt this instinctively even 
before I knew that it was true. 

“In the painting, ‘Laugh Kills Lone- 
some’, isn’t there a terrible feeling of 
sadness and loneliness looking at that 
happy scene with Russell’s eyes? ‘You 
Can’t Go Home Again,’ it could be 
named—and Russell stands, like a re- 
turning ghost, looking at the love of his 
youth and yet not seen by those who 
people it. I think it is that communica- 
ticn of the heart with those who love 
the Old West that makes Russell so 
great and so deeply beloved. No other 
Western artist has expressed himself 
and his love for the West as has Russell 

“T want to thank MONTANA, too, for 
the many and lavish illustrations; espe- 
cially those rare photos and drawings 
not seen before — ‘Mosquito Season in 
Cascade, for example. We Russellites 
have been indebted to MONTANA for 
some time; this puts us in debt over 
our heads! .. .” 
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RW, 
all the warmth and friendship inherent in the best tradition 
of the hospitable Old THest is extended to you and pours 


by the staff and sponsors of this publication: 


Joe & Paul Reber, plumbing 
fe Insurance Company; 
sreat Falls; Northern Pacific Railway 
lings; The Anaconda Company; 
ny; John and Sue Quigley 
d the Montana Power Company 








